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PRESIDENT WILSON'S SUMMER HOME AT CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New England and Other Matters. 


Now! 1ERE along our coast, south of Grand 
Manan, are there bolder or loftier cliffs than 
those that the island of Monhegan presents to 
the pounding seas. A picture of one of these 
great Monhegan rocks, White Head, a special 
favorite with artists, appears on the cover of 
The Companion this week. Of all the many 
islands off the New England coast, there is 
none more picturesque than Monhegan, and 
none that has more historical interest. It lies 
nearly twenty miles off the coast, an island 
about two miles long and a mile wide, and 
about a thousand acres in area. Some twenty 
miles to the eastward lies Matinicus, a similarly 
isolated mass of rock near the entrance to 
Penobscot Bay; and about the same distance 
to the west is Seguin, off the mouth of the 
Kennebec. But neither Matinicus nor Seguin 
has the peculiar charm of Monhegan, nor is 
either so rich in recorded history and the lore 
of tradition. 

Monhegan was the La Nef and the La Tortue 
of Champlain more than three centuries ago; 
the ‘‘St. George’’ of Weymouth, the ‘‘ Barties’’ 
of John Smith, and the ‘‘Southack’’ of later 
years. The earliest explorers, who cautiously 
felt their way along the strange coast, men- 
tioned the ‘‘bold-to’’ isle, and one who found a 
refuge in its little harbor called it ‘‘the most 
fortunate ever discovered.’’ From Cabot to 
Champlain, none of the pioneer navigators 
made any mention of landing on the island; 
but George Weymouth, the Englishman, landed 
upon it with the crew of the Archangel in 
1605, and Rosier, the scribe of the expedition, 
left a careful description of it. Among the 
others who came later was John Smith, who 
made the island his headquarters during the 
summer of 1614, when he explored the New 
England coast. Then came fishermen and 
traders, and before 1619 the island had a per- 
manent settlement. Bradford and Winslow 
visited Monhegan in 1622, to get food for the 
starving colonists at Plymouth, and received 
it in generous quantity. 

Through the next half-century the island 
had one of the most prosperous and important 
settlements on the coast of Maine. When the 
great Indian wars came in 1675 and the follow- 
ing years, the island became a refuge for those 
people of the mainland whose settlements had 
been wiped out by the savages. In the uncer- 
tainty and terror that reigned along the coast 
for almost a century, the Monhegan colony 
declined, but did not wholly disappear. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, a British war-ship was 
wrecked on the rocks, and tradition tells of the 
great guns that could be seen in the clear 
water until the sea growths covered them. 
Throughout the nineteenth century Monhegan 
remained a settlement of about one hundred 
people, who lived apart from the world, con- 
tented with their fishing and their little gar- 
dens. Then the island was ‘‘discovered’’ by 
artists and summer people, and in the last 
twenty years has become increasingly popular 
—so popular, in fact, that some of its primitive 
charm has departed; yet much that is peculiar 
still lingers, and the grandeur and beauty of 
the island remain the same as when Weymouth 
set up the cross on its shore in 1605. 

The lighthouse that stands near the middle 
of the island, about 180 feet above the sea, is 
one of the loftiest and most powerful along the 
coast. The light itself—a white flash every 
minute—can be seen twenty miles away. 


@ 


MONG all the bonfires that blazed in cele- 
bration. of Independence day, there were 
none more notable than that which occurred 
a few days earlier on the shore of Passama- 
quoddy Bay, near Eastport, where the old 
battle-ship Wabash was burned for the sake 
of the junk in her hull. The Wabash was one 
of the few remaining vessels of the frigate 
class that made the United States supreme on 
the seas in an earlier generation. She was 
launched at Philadelphia in 1855—a wooden 
craft 263 feet long. In the Battle of Port 
Royal she bore the brunt of the fighting, and 
she took part in the battles of Fort Hatteras, 
Fort Clark, and Fort Fisher. Later, she was 
the flag-ship of the European squadron. For 
the past thirty-six years she has served as a 
training-ship. Last year she went out of com- 
mission, and was dismantled in Boston harbor. 
In June, the old hull was towed to the coast 
of Maine, and beached in a good place for 


| burning it and recovering the tons of old iron 
in it. There is something pathetic in such a 
fate for a famous old fighting ship, but it is 
impractical to preserve all the historic naval 
vessels that outlive their usefulness. 
& 

UST as President Cleveland came to Buz- 

zards Bay in the hot months, and President 
Taft to Beverly, so President Wilson and his 
family find in New England a cool and restful 
retreat for the summer. The ‘‘summer capi- 
tal”? this time is Cornish, New Hampshire. 
The quiet little hill town overlooking the 
Connecticut River finds itself suddenly distin- 
guished in a very pleasing way. So also does 
Windsor, across the river in Vermont, where 
the executive offices will be maintained when 
the President is able to get away from Wash- 
ington for longer periods than an occasional 
Sunday with his family. The beautiful 
summer house of Winston Churchill, the novel- 
ist, makes a most attractive vacation home for 
the Wilson family. There are no near neigh- 
bors, nor is there any large city at hand from 
which the curious could intrude on the privacy 
that the President and his family seek. At 
President Wilson’s request, the people of Cor- 
nish and Windsor postponed until later in the 
summer the celebration by which they had 
planned to greet the family. 

& 
HE Rhode Island Historical Society has 
recently placed on an old mill in Pawtucket 
a tablet to mark the place where cotton-manu- 
facturing was first undertaken in America. 
The tablet reads: ‘‘ Here in 1793 Samuel Slater, 
Moses Brown and William Almy established 
the first successful cotton factory in the United 
States.’’ From that modest beginning 120 
years ago has grown the great industry that 
now employs nearly 400,000 persons, and turns 
out goods to the value of more than $700,000, - 
000. The great cotton-mills of Fall River, New 
Bedford, Pawtucket, Lewell, Manchester, 
Biddeford, Lewiston, and other New England 
cities are known all over the world. For 120 
years New England has kept its supremacy 
as the cotton-manufacturing center of America, 
although within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years mills have been built in the South, 
where the manufacturers have the advantages 
of cheaper labor and nearness to the raw 
material. 
* © 


NOTHING THERE. 


AMILIARITY does not by any means 
F always breed contempt; and even when, 

estheticall y, it does, it is only fair to remem- 
ber that most of us demand more of life than 
a view. Nevertheless, the gushing summer 
boarder, who on her arrival complimented the 
weather-beaten, straw-chewing New England 
owner of Sunset Hill Farm on his good fortune 
in living in such a spot, did not receive the 
response she expected. 

‘*Wa-al, now,’’ the farmer drawled, ‘‘sunsets 
ain’t bad, and the place is sightly, but I don’ 
know! I don’ know! Come winter, any kind 
of sunset’s more lonesome than inspirin’ with- 
out folks; and come summer, there’s too many 
folks gabblin’ about how inspirin’ ’tis for any 
kind of sunset to inspire me. And then there’s 
all day long after the sun’s riz before he sets 
to reckon with, besides. A live town’s better’n 
a settin’ sun to my mind, and I get most of 
my inspiration down to Hiram’s, seein’ the 
sights. Hiram’s got a job in Brockton I’d 
swap the farm for in a jiffy, with the sunsets 
all thrown in free gratis fer nothin’.’’ 

It is not only the practical Yankee who 
takes this prosaic view of natural beauty. 
Recently a party of summer visitors, camping 
in a lovely wild woodland pass among the 
Virginia mountains, found that to the native 


stream, the rugged cliffs, and the shady slopes 
glorious with pink sheets of laurel were utterly 
without charm. To them, all woods alike were 
merely tiresome and troublesome ‘‘bresh’’; 
and there was nothing worth admiring except 
city, town, or productive farm land. A man 
of whom they bought vegetables finally told 
them frankly that why they should come to 
such a place, who had good homes of their 
own in a real town, he could not understand. 
With a wave of his hand to indicate the won- 
derful scene, he summed it up in a phrase: 

‘“*There ain’t nothin’ here but bresh and 
poory folk !’’ 








residents in the scattered cabins the foaming | 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES | 


The Publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 


whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference 


College or University. Kindly indicate 








as to its location. 





Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 

Pp ly for HARVARD COLLEGE. 

a la ty Charles River. Junior Department. 
La George f browne A. M., Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. ‘Principals. 





New Salem Academy 


118th year. Co-Educational. College certificate. Endowment 
permits cost of $225. Healthful country location. Write for cata- 
logue. Wm. G. Hoyt,A.M.,Principal, New Salem, Massachusetts 





COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Col- 
nae e certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic 
rts. $150,000 in new buildings. agg Athletic 
field. House mother. Moderate terms. ¢0th y 
JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with mod- 
ern methods and modern teachers. For boys and girls. 
Send for catalogue. 

WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. 





KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N.H. High ation. Eight buildi 100 acres. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New gym- 
nasium. Athletic one. School farm. Certificate pewvnaeee 
Endowment = s cost of $200. 10ist fal — 
17th. CHA LES: ‘ALDEN TRACY, pal. 


HINGHAM COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


Hingham, Mass. 30 minutes from Boston. 
For boys from 6 to 12, pn girls from 6 to 18. Resident 
department. Pupils ht to think. Outdoor life. 
Address Miss Marion i hamberlain, M.A., Director 


Mill Brook School 


For boys from 6 to 16. Limited number. Five-day (week-ends at 
home) and resident pupils. Ninety acres. Four buildings. Ample 
playfields. College preparation. Manual Arts. Expert instruction. 

Address WILMOT R. JONES, Headmaster, Concord, Mass. 


The Gunnery School 
Washington, Conn. 
Founded in 1850 by Frederick W. Gunn. 
Upper School Sy a to all Colleges. Lower School for 


Young Boys. New ¢ read b a eng 
circular sent on ian. JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Head 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. General 
Course. Music. State Teacher’s Training Course. Domestic 
Science Course. Equipment equals that of high- anal schools. 
Modern Buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field 50 a year. 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


























Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibers. Complete three-year di- 
ploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 
Manufacturing, Textile Designing, Chemis- 
try and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 


Degrees of B.T.E.( Bachelor of ‘Textile. Engi- 
neering) and B.T. D. (Bachelor of Textile 
Dyeing) offered for completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 29, 1913. 


For catalogue address CHAS. H. EAMES, 
S. B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


















“Thave always id: d a school of the 
oo M class, and qvadmirably" ada "adapted to “fitting boys na 
Supreme Co 


ege.” ’ Henry B 
ACADEMY 


MONSON 4ciVEn 


ey ae from Springfield. An endowed school. 
Over 2000 Doerr uates have entered college. Certificate 
autifully — Athletic F' eld. 
New - my BS nye Resident Physical 
Director. Rate $25 Pund for boys of proven worth. 
For catalogue <4 book of views address 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 








YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 


Strong—positivein ac- 
tion— pumps easily— 


stands firmly in pail 


— adjustable to any 
depth of pail. Keep or 
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ways ready for 























SPRAY PUMPS 


are adaptable to scores of 
- uses in house, barn, garden, 
orchard, This No. 259 (““Aqua- 
v— pult’ ’) is double acting—gives 
}} continuous stream 50 to 60 feet 
with straight nozzle. 81 years 
at pump making make us au- 
thorities on pump problems, 
Free Booklet describes this and 
sixteen other models with prices. 
Send forit now. Ask your dealer; 
if he has none we will supply you. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


Pump Makers for 81 Years 
220 William St. Middletown, Ct. 




















Entirely distinct building. 
fields. House mother. e 


Number limited. All advan 


BRYANT & 


Every possible requisite is afforded 
Gua e and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, 

Persons who cannot call for personal 
of terms and conditions by mail. 


nt thills of the White Mountains. Seven aneinge, intntios a $30,000 gymnasium and new dinin 

hall. Separate dormitories for young men and women. tefas. Ms for college or business. 

— ——-. Manual training. Special a. 5-z! ool graduates. Home economics, 
ing, Dressm: and estic Science. Modera A - 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


antages of S 
xpenses $350. For information of either pa Bo a dress 
GEORCE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 Schoo! Street, Tilton, N. H. 
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Persons desirous of acta competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursEs— General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. 


Will reopen Septem 
H. E. HIBBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 














faculty, i and athletic 






STRATTON 


for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


solicitors, canvassers or runners. 
interview ne the ave printed information 
t 8th. 

















The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT - pose © o>. 423 So. M: 
New Y 


larket St., Boston. 
fice: 37 Warren St. 
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« ORRID old thing!’ said 
H Polly, with a tug at her 
jacket. Then she looked 
up at her mother’s wistful face, 
and laughed. ‘‘Never mind, 
mother. I couldn’t have a new 
party dress and a new suit, too, 
and I chose the party dress. 
It’s a darling. Now I’ll wear my 
old suit and hat as if I liked them. ’’ 
Mrs. Boynton smiled as she 
straightened her daughter’s collar. 
‘*I’d like to give you everything 
new, but we all have to face dis- 
agreeable things sometimes. If I 
can’t give you a new suit, I’ll give 
you once more my unfailing recipe 
for curing bad feelings. When 
you’re not quite happy yourself, 
keep on smiling, and make some one 
else happy.’”’ 

** And keep on pretending, ’’ added 
Polly. ‘‘It makes a game out of it, 
and the results are sometimes almost 
as good as the real thing. I really 
am going to a gorgeous house-party, 
—there’s no make-believe about 
that,—but I’ll have to pretend that 
my suit is dark blue, with every 
line perfect, and that my hat is as 
nice as my shoes and gloves really 
are; that will make me stand 
straight and look my best. Then 
I’ll pretend I’m going in a parlor- 
car, and that will make me step 
down from the day-coach with a 
parlor-car tread. And I’ll pretend 
I’m going to lunch in the dining- 
car, so that when I eat sandwiches, 
I shall do it with an air that will 
make every one think I prefer 
them. ’’ 

‘*You’ll be left !’? Archie shouted 
in the door. ‘*‘Here comes Jamie 
with your bag.’’ 

Polly threw both arms round her 
mother’s neck. ‘*Good-by, you dear- 
est thing! It’s lots of fun going to 
a house-party all alone; I’ll try to 
do you credit. But I’ll miss you.’’ 

**Come!’’ cried Archie. ‘‘Don’t 
stop to talk! You’ll have to run 
now.”’ 

‘*T can beat you and Jamie with 
both hands tied,’’ said Polly. 
**Come on!’” 

The two boys, Polly, the bag, 
the box of sandwiches, and the 
umbrella reached the station in time 
to buy a ticket to Dayton and 
return, to check the trunk, and to stow Polly 
into the only whole seat left in the car. 

‘*Train starts in half a minute, ’’ said Archie. 
‘We'll get off now. All right? Hope you’ll 
have a good time. ’’ 

The boys kissed their sister good-by, and 
ran out of the car. 

‘I’m glad I have a seat alone,’’ Polly said 
to herself, as she settled her belongings. ‘‘It’s 
so late I don’t believe any one will come to 
take it.’” 

But several minutes passed, and the train 
did not start. Then, just as it began to move, 
an elderly man entered at the front of the car. 
He came slowly down the aisle, limping a 
little, and looking right and left, but no one 
made room for him. 

“Oh, I hope he won’t sit down here,’’ 
Polly thought. ‘‘He looks so cross, and his 
clothes aren’t very tidy.’’ 

But as he came slowly along, and Polly saw 
the ungracious looks that greeted him, her 
heart softened. One of her cousins had said 
that Polly was born looking from the other 
person’s point of view. She looked now from 
the point of view of the unattractive, shabby 
Stranger, and was sorry. 

‘*I’ll pretend he’s a very handsome young | 
man,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘No, for then it | 
might not be proper to speak to him. I’ll 
pretend he’s the President of the United States. 
No, 1’ll pretend he’s a bank president. ’’ 

When the man neared her seat, Polly put 
her bag on the floor and smiled up at him. 
The man stopped and looked at her. 

‘**Do I know you?”’ he asked, almost crossly. | 

‘**No,’”? said Polly. ‘‘But I didn’t see | 
any one else giving you a seat, so I thought I 
would.’’ 

The man mumbled something, and sat down 
with a tired sigh. After a few moments he | 
pulled a newspaper out of his pocket. | 

“I’m not going to read,’’ Polly said. ‘‘If | 
you want to sit by the window, I’ll change | 
Seats with you.’’ 

The stranger looked at her again, —this time 





| 


| said, 
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“TAKE THIS YOUNG LADY INTO THE DINING-CAR, AND GIVE HER LUNCH.” 


a little less crossly,—and varied his question. | 


**Do you know me?”’ 


! 
| 
| 


| 
| 


OM” CM » LLY “OD Can” 


we compromise on a railroad 
president? I know Benjamin 
Budd, the president of this 
road. I’ve worked for him off 
and on—and a queer, cranky old 
codger he is, full of whims and 
notions ; stingy, too, they say.’’ 

**He doesn’t sound like a 
very agreeable person. I’d rather 
pretend you’re some one nicer than 
that,’’ objected Polly. 

‘*Pretend he’s all right. It would 
be quite a feat to reform Benjamin 
Budd. Sometimes I wonder if his 
crankiness is all his fault; he’s never 
had a girl and two boys to love 
him; I imagine he’s almost forgot- 
ten that love exists. If your game 
can put happiness in the place of 
unhappiness, and poetry in place of 
ugliness, can’t you give poor old 
Benjamin Budd a show ?’’ 

‘*We’ll pretend you’re Benjamin 
Budd reformed, then,’’ said Polly, 
‘Sand that I’m Mrs. Ponderby 
Brown, and that my maid is in the 
chair opposite. ’’ 

A waiter entered the car and came 
down the aisle. ‘‘First call for the 
dining-car!’’ he announced. 

‘Goodness! Is it lunch-time?’’ 
Polly said. ‘*‘What a short morn- 
ing! Are you going into the dining- 
car, Mr. Budd?’’ 

**No,’’ he answered, relapsing 
into his gruff manner, as he picked 
up his newspaper. ‘‘I can’t afford 
to eat.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to eat some of my 
sandwiches, anyhow,’’ Polly an- 
swered. ‘*They’re sure to be good, 
for mother made them. Only I’d 
love to go into a dining-car just 
once. ’’ 

Mr. Budd reached to the rack for 
Polly’s parcel. When he was about 
to hand it to her, it slipped from 
his fingers and fell to the floor. As 
Polly stooped to pick it up, she saw 
something bright on the floor beside 
the box. 

‘* It’s a half-dollar!’’ she ex- 
claimed, coming up with the box 
and the coin. ‘‘Is it yours, Mr. 


Budd ?’’ 

‘It’s not mine,’’ he said, 
brusquely. ‘‘I’ll ask the man be- 
hind. ”’ 


The man behind denied that he 
was the owner of it, and so did the 


There was something in his tone that kept | woman in front and the girl across the aisle. 


his words from seeming rude. 


Polly shook her head. She was rather glad | quickly, ‘‘But we really needn’t mind being 
that she did not know any one so forbidding | poor, need we, if we keep happy ?’’ 
and badly dressed. As the man stowed her | ‘*7f,’? repeated the man. 
‘*But we can,’’ Polly said, eagerly; and | doubtfully. 


bag and umbrella on the rack and took the | 

inside seat, Polly settled into her new place. 
She glanced down at her hated suit; 

full glare of day, 


| 


it looked worse than ever. | brothers ; about their loving self-denial ; 
As she thought of the strange faces that would | | about the happiness that always wrapped them | out of a nickel. 
greet her that afternoon at Dayton, and of the | warmly about. 


before she knew it, she was telling him all | 
and 


She even told him of the 


dearly beloved home she had left behind, a | house-party at Dayton, and the party dress. 


great wave of dread and shyness came over 
her. 
Then she straightened up resolutely. 


“y| | Bacon, is a friend of my cousin. 


told mother I’d be a credit to her, and I will!’? | 


she declared to herself. 
ing my suit is new, and maybe the girls will 


‘*T’ll go on pretend- | 


**It’s going to be lovely. There will be six | 


| boys and six girls. One of the boys, Harold 


tennis and sail and motor for a whole week. 


There’s a dinner to-night, and I’m glad I have | 


a dress for that; I don’t have to pretend about 


forget after the first. Mrs. Davis must be/| that.’’ 


good, for she’s mother’s friend, and I’ve seen 
Julia once, and she was lovely. They know 
we’re poor, and if they asked me, they won’t 
let any one be horrid. ’’ 


She smiled again,—the smile that brought | 


out all her dimples,— and looked up to find 
that instead of reading his newspaper, the 
strange man was watching her. 

‘*You’ve been through a whole thunder- 
storm and come out to clearing weather,’’ he 
‘tall inside of two minutes. Any 
trouble ?’’ 

He spoke gruffly, but he no longer seemed 
cross. Polly laughed and blushed. 

**No,’’ she answered. ‘‘I’m over it.’’ 

‘*T’d like your recipe; it seems a quick cure. ’’ 

‘*It’s rather foolish. 
game. I was wishing I had a new dress, and 
then I pretended this one was new, and I got 
over feeling badly.’’ 

**It didn’t give you the new dress. ’’ 





‘*Pretending happiness at sixteen is a differ- | 
ent thing from expecting it at sixty,’’ the| 


stranger said, rather sadly. 


‘Oh, no! Mother isn’t sixty, but she’s | 
She says happiness hasn’t anything | 


happy. 
to do with money and material things. 
I like to pretend. 
I pretend now I’m in a parlor-car, and I 
pretend I’m going to lunch in the dining-car, 
and —’’ 

Polly stopped short in confusion. 

‘*What did you pretend about me?’”’ the 
man asked, with a smile. 

‘*T pretended you were a very rich bank 
president !’’ Polly stammered. 

He laughed. ‘‘Why? Because of 


But 


my 


It’s only a sort of | looks?’’ 


‘*No. But every one was so ungracious, and 
first I thought how uncomfortable it must 
make you, and then I thought how politely 
they’d treat you if you were very rich and 


‘*No, but I pretended the girls didn’t notice grand.’’ 


the old one. It made me happy, anyhow, and 
that’s the main thing.’’ 


**Tt isn’t a very handsome dress,’’ the man | 


| said, bluntly, and then he glanced at his own | 
shabby clothes. 





‘*We’re in the same boat.’’ | 


| 


**T see. It’s quitea game. Why didn’t you 
make me President of the United States ?’’ 

**T shouldn’t know how to act with any one 
quite as grand as that.’’ 


** At least a railroad president, then. Can’t 


It’s quite an amusing game. | 


Polly answered | No one would claim it. 


‘*Treasure-trove,’’ said Mr. Budd, finally. 
**Tt’s a case of ‘finding is keeping.’ ’’ 
‘*Are you sure it’s mine?’’ asked Polly, 


Mr. Budd looked straight in her eyes. ‘I 


in the | |about her home, and her mother, and her | have lived sixty years, Mrs. Ponderby Brown, 


| and I’ve never yet knowingly cheated a man 
I say the money is honestly 
yours. And what’s more, it will pay for an 


| omelette and a cup of tea in the dining-car, if 


you want to use it for that.’’ 
“Oh! Could I? Without pretending? I 


We’ll play | never stepped into a dining-car in my life. 
| Would it be all right to go alone?’’ 


Mr. Budd stopped the waiter as he 
passed back through the car. ‘‘Take this 
young lady into the dining-car, and give 
her lunch,’’ he said. ‘‘And see that it is 
good. ’’ 

**Yes, suh,’’ said the waiter, respectfully. 

**T’ll accept a couple of your sandwiches, ’’ 
said Mr. Budd, ‘‘for it’s a long time since I 
tasted anything with home in it.’’ 

Polly followed the waiter into the dining-car. 
It was nearly full. By the door sata girl and 
her mother at a table, where a man had taken 
the third chair. They made Polly think of 
home, and she slipped into the vacant seat. 
The lady smiled at her, and Polly smiled gladly 
back. 

‘*Are you traveling alone?’’ the lady asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ Polly answered. ‘I’m going to 
Dayton. I hope the train won’t be late, 
because —’’ 

She never finished the sentence. There came 
a sudden grinding and jerking, a shattering 
of glass, and a commotion of people thrown 
against chairs and tables and the side of the 
ear. Above Polly’s head had been poised 
the tray on which was the second course of the 
man’s dinner; the shock sent it flying out of 
the waiter’s grasp, and most of its contents 
landed on Polly. Gravy trickled in among the 
flowers of her hat; stewed tomatoes streamed 
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down the back of her coat; creamed macaroni 
fell in her lap. 

It was all over in an instant. People settled 
themselves in their seats, and found that 
no one in the car was hurt. Polly got to 
her feet, and pulled out her hatpins. If the 
hat was.shabby before, it was. ruined now 
beyond a doubt. ‘The suit was in a hopeless 
state. As well as they could, her new friends 
scrubbed the tomato from her coat and the 
creamed macaroni from her skirt. They gave 
it up after a time, and Polly, with her belong- 
ings, mournfully started back to her car. At 
the door she met Mr. Budd. 

**Are you all right?’’ he asked. 

‘All right?’? Polly laughed. ‘‘A little 
while ago I thought it was hard to have to 
wear this old suit. Now I’d be mighty glad 
to have it again as it was. I can’t go on 
looking like this. I’ll just have to give up 
the party, and use my return ticket to take me 
home again. ’’ 

‘¢There’s no question of going either way for 
several hours,’’ Mr. Budd said, impatiently. 
‘*The engineer has us spread across the tracks. 
It’s lucky no one is seriously hurt. Clothes 
can be mended. ’”’ 

‘*Mine can’t.’’ Polly tried to smile in spite 
of the lump in her throat. 

For the first time Mr. Budd examined her 
carefully. ‘*You are in a mess,’”’ he said, 
with his usual bluntness. ‘‘I suppose the 
railroad will have to pay for your clothes. 
You’d better put in your claim at once.’’ 

**Claim?’’ Polly blankly repeated. 

‘‘The railroad will pay damages, of course. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean I’ll get a new dress out of 
it?’ 

‘Certainly. Even Benjamin Budd can’t 
refuse lawful damages. ’’ 

‘*They wouldn’t do much good, I’m afraid, ’’ 
Polly said. ‘‘I’ll have to miss the house- 
party, and I didn’t know till this minute how 
much I wanted to go. Even if my dress wasn’t 
spoiled, I’d be too late for the dinner to-night, 
wouldn’t I?’’ 

Mr. Budd took out his watch. ‘‘We’re close 
to New Stockland, and it’s about twelve miles 
across country to Smithport. The P. & D. 
runs through Smithport, and stops at Dayton. 
You could take an automobile across to Smith- 
port, and catch the three-fifteen from there, 
and be in Dayton at five-thirty. How would 
that do?’’ 

‘*It would do if I had any clothes, and any 
automobile, and any money to buy another 
ticket,’’ said Polly, with a laugh. 

‘*T’ll see what I can do with Benjamin 
Budd myself,’? said her companion. ‘*He 
knows me, and it will be worth something to 
get your claim in ahead of the others. If he’s 
at home, I can catch him with a telegram. 
What would you be willing to settle for—fifty 
dollars ?’’ 

‘*T should say so,’’ said Polly. ‘‘Fifty 
dollars would buy a suit, and a hat, too, 
better than any I ever had before.’’ 

‘*If you’ll sign off for fifty dollars, he may 
settle at once. You stay here,’’ said Mr. 
Budd. ‘There are plenty of stores in Smith- 
port. If you had the money, you could buy 
a dress while you waited for the train, 
couldn’t you?’’ 

‘*T guess so; I’m easy to fit,’? Polly an- 
swered. ‘‘But nobody is going to give me 
fifty dollars for this suit.’’ 

“Vlitry. You wait.’? Mr. Budd vanished. 

While Polly waited, the lady she had met in 
the dining-car came down the aisle. ‘‘Oh, my 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve been lovking for you. 
I’m so distressed about your clothes. I have 
hired an automobile to take us to Smithport 
to catch the three-fifteen on the other line. If 
you are going to Dayton, why not come along? 
We shall have an hour in Smithport, and 
some tailor there ought to be able to put you 
in traveling condition again. ’’ 

**Oh, do you think so?’’ cried Polly. ‘*The 
gentleman who was with me has gone to tele- 
graph to the president of the road, to see if he 
will pay for my dress.’’ 

**He’ll do well if he gets ten cents out of 
Mr. Budd,’’ said the lady. ‘tI am Mrs. 
Morris, and I am in the car ahead. We start 
in fifteen minutes. Come in if you will go 
with us.’’ 

Grateful for so much kindness, Polly 
watched eagerly for the return of Mr. Budd. 
He came limping back presently with a tele- 
graph blank in his hand. It read: 

If young woman will sign release from all claims 
for fifty dollars, give her the money and ship her 
to Dayton over the P. & D. Benjamin Budd. 

**Really?’’ gasped Polly. ‘‘And a lovely 
Mrs. Morris will take me to Smithport in her 
car, and maybe she’d help me buy a dress.’’ 

**T’ll get the order cashed for you,’’ Mr. 
Budd said, gruftly. ‘‘Go find your friend, 
and I’1l send it to you.”’ 

‘*Sha’n’t I see you again?’’ asked Polly. 

**Do you want to?’’ 

**Oh, yes, you’ve been so lovely to me. I 
didn’t know any one could be so kind and 
unselfish. ’” 

Mr. Budd’s face creased into a dry smile. 
‘*T don’t remember that any one ever called 
me unselfish before. I may go on over the 
P. & 1. myself. If I do, I’ll look you up.’”’ 

**Please do,’’ Polly said, earnestly, as she 
took her bag from his hands. ‘‘I’m so glad 





I pretended you were a bank president; it’s 
brought me such good luck. ’’ 

‘I’m glad you pretended I was a human 
being,’’ he answered. ‘‘I’d forgotten I was 
one. If you can’t reform Benjamin Budd, 
you’ve reformed me, and you can go home and 
tell your mother so. ’’ 

He disappeared without further words, and 
Polly went to the parlor-car in search of Mrs. 
Morris. There the conductor found her. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ he said, looking from Polly 
to Mrs. Morris, ‘‘are either of you Mrs. 
Ponderby Brown ?’’ 

Polly laughed. ‘‘I am,’’ she said. ‘Did 
Mr. Benjamin Budd send me a note?’’ 

‘*T was given this for a young lady named 
Mrs. Ponderby Brown, without a hat,’’ he 
said, and handed her an envelope. 

Polly tore it open. Inside were five crisp 
ten-dollar bills and an order for the P. & D. 
to pass her from Smithport to Dayton. There 
was, besides, a check for a parlor-car seat. 

‘*Isn’t that wonderful?’’ exclaimed Polly. 
‘*T don’t believe Mr. Budd can be so terribly 
stingy. It does pay to pretend. It made me 
try to be kind to a forlorn-looking man, and 
he’s turned out a regular fairy godfather. ’’ 

When the automobile came, Polly’s steamer 
trunk was in it. Polly rode hatless into 
Smithport with her friends. Mrs. Morris was 
an enthusiastic shopper, and Polly knew 
exactly what she wanted. The hat was mar- 
velous; the second blue suit she tried on fitted 
her almost perfectly; every line was right. 
Polly stood forth resplendent. When she sur- 
veyed her new image in the glass, she flushed 
with pleasure at the sight. 

‘*Tt’s too wonderful to be true!’’ she mur- 
mured, looking so grateful and sweet that 
Mrs. Morris stooped suddenly and kissed her. 

Polly’s new friends went only two stations 
beyond Smithport, and she was soon left 
alone again. She did not much mind. She 
could look at her new suit when she was not 
gazing at the flying country through the broad 
window, or glancing surreptitiously at the boy 
in the corner. She wondered if it was 
Russell’s friend, Harold Bacon; he had 
‘*H. B.’’ on his suit case. 

Then some one just behind her spoke, and 
she swung round her chair to face Mr. Budd. 

**T’m so glad you came!’’ she cried, and the 
man’s face softened at the genuineness of the 
greeting. ‘‘You’ve been so lovely to me, and 
I want to thank you a million times.’’ 

‘*Fine suit,’’ he said. ‘*Money hold out?’’ 

‘I’ve got ten dollars left. IL 
ought to send that back.’’ 

Mr. Budd threw up his hands. 
‘Don’t mix up Benjamin 
Budd’s accounts like that. He’s 
charged fifty dollars. up to you, 
and he’d only be cross if you 
didn’t take it. Use the rest to 
buy some presents for your 
mother and the boys. From 
what you say—and do—I guess 
they deserve it.’’ 

All Polly’s dimples came out. 
‘*That will be the best of every- 
thing. You really are a fairy 
godfather. Do you realize that, 
without any pretending, - I’m 
wearing a new suit, and riding’ 
in a parlor-car, and that I 
lunched in the dining-car ?’’ 

‘*You were happy before, and 
you’re happy now—that’s all, ’’ 
Mr. Budd answered, gruffly. 
“*I’d keep on at the pretending 
game if I were you. You and © 
your mother have convinced me that love and 
happiness aren’t all pretense. I’d grown to 
think they were. Some day I want to come 
and see you in that home you talked about, 
if you’ll tell me where it is.’’ 

‘Oh, do!’’ cried Polly, eagerly. ‘I’m 
Polly Boynton, and I live in Orton. We’d 
love to see you!’’ 

‘*Shabby as I am?’’ 

‘*Any way you want to come.’’ 

‘*Maybe I can work the railroad for a new 
suit, too,’’ he answered. ‘ 

‘*Dayton!’’ called out the porter. He came 
for Polly’s bag; in one hand he had the suit 
case of the good-looking boy in the corner. 

**Good-by!’? Polly said. ‘‘You didn’t tell 
me your name.’’ 

‘*Here’s my card. I have to thank you for 
the first real happiness I’ve had in a great 
many years—and it is a happiness that is 
going to last. Good-by!’’ 

Polly shook hands warmly with her shabby 
companion, and followed the porter out on the 
platform. An automobile was drawn up close 
to the curb, and Julia Davis was standing by 
it. She was just shaking hands with the boy, 
and as Polly alighted, they both turned to face 
her. Polly, wearing her new hat like a crown, 
and her new suit like an ermine robe, stepped 
down from the parlor-car with the air of a 
princess. 

‘*Why, there’s Polly Boynton!’’ Julia cried, 
and ran across to meet her. ‘‘How did you 
get on this train? Mother’s gone to the other 
station to meet you. I came over for Harold. 
You must have been in the same car. What 
a shame you didn’t know each other !’’ 

Harold came over to be introduced. ‘‘I did 
know Miss Boynton,’’ he said, laughing, as 
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he took her bag. ‘‘I’d seen her picture. But 
by the time I’d made sure who she was, I 
didn’t dare speak to her; she was keeping 
such august company. ’’ 

Polly looked surprised. ‘‘Did you mind his 
being poor?’’ she asked. ‘*He was such a 
shabby-looking man, but he was good to me.’’ 

‘*T should think so. But I thought he was 
looking unusually cocky for Benjamin Budd.’’ 

**How did you know?’’ exclaimed Polly. 
‘*He was only pretending. ’’ 

‘* Benjamin Budd pretending!’’ Harold 
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LOOKED DOWN INTO THE CHASM. 


Apache is the Arab. He is somewhat 

undersized, active, wiry, enduring, pa- 
tient, remorselessly cruel, and strangely soli- 
tary in his habits. This last trait has been 
apparent in every war that the Apaches have 
waged with the whites, whether Spaniards or 
Americans. It has been especially noticeable 
whenever the whites have undertaken regular 
campaigns to subdue the savages. When closely 
pursued, they have invariably scattered, and 
have remained separated, often for months at 
a time. 

When-the pursuit ~f Geronimo was at its 
height, fugitive Apaches were in hiding among 
the mountains and on the parched plains of a 
region larger than New England and New 
York combined—a country, moreover, where 
a white man would have starved in a few days. 
Yet many of the tribesmen were never caught 
by the soldiers, and not one failed to wring 
subsistence from the barren land. 

They did not merely hide. 
They were terrible foes who 
shot down their enemi m 
ambush and who ruthlessly 
murdered all who passed their 
way. One Indian, many miles 
from his kindred, was able to 
make himself the scourge of an 
entire frontier county. 

As Simpson, the foreman of 
the San Miguel ranch, was 
riding toward the Huelvetas 
Mesa to discover why his horse- 
herder did not bring in the 
ponies that belonged to the 
southern herd, he found the 
body of the man dead beside 
the ashes of his camp-fire, and 
stripped of much of his clothing. 
The herder had been shot in the 
back while he was cooking his 
break fast. 

Simpson leaned over the body ; 
as he did so, he was himself 
wounded in the shoulder. The 
bullet came from a heap of rocks a hundred 
yards away. He swung into the saddle, and 
pluckily tried to ride down his assailant: but 
the Indian ran ahead of him like a deer, and 
disappeared down an arroyo, where the cow- 
pony could not follow. Although his wound 
was not serious, Simpson was soon so weakened 
by loss of blood that he had to ride to the 
ranch-house for treatment; he fainted when 
he reached the gate of the corral. 

Two days later a Mexican squatter on the 
bottom-lands near the head of Redbud Creek 
was murdered while going to a spring for a 
bucket of water. His wife and two half- 
grown sons escaped by instant flight, but their 
adobe cabin was plundered and destroyed. 
They reported that a single Apache, appar- 
ently a mere youth, committed the outrage. 

The sparse population of the region was 
roused, and a posse was hurriedly organized 
to hunt down the marauder. The cowboys, 
with Mexicans to help them, séarched over 
many miles of broken country, but did not get 
a glimpse of their quarry. Deep in the moun- 
tains they found the ashes of two small fires, 
where the fugitive had cooked jack-rabbits and 
gophers, but they soon lost the trail; the 
Indian had resorted to the bare rocks, where 
his soft moccasins left no trace. 

Evidently this hunt did not frighten away 
the lurking savage; for a few days later, 
the driver of the Tucson stage was shot at. 
As the bullet sang past his face, he saw the 
Apache dart behind a clump of stunted mes- 
quits. The driver fired almost instantly, but 
missed. However, he was glad to escape with 
a whole skin. 

The military commander at Fort Phoenix 
could spare no soldiers; the whole department 
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laughed. ‘‘There is more solid reality than 
pretense in him. He’s a queer old codger, 
though; he always potters round like that, 
and gets angry if people recognize him. He 
doesn’t even ride in a parlor-car usually. ’’ 

Polly looked at the card she still held in her 
hand, and read the name. Then she looked 
up at her companions, and her eyes were wide 
with amazement. 

**T’ve reformed Mr. Benjamin Budd,’’ she 
said, in an awestruck tone, ‘‘and I didn’t even 
know he was real!’’ 
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was occupied, directly or indirectly, in the 

pursuit of Geronimo, concerning whose 

whereabouts the most contradictory rumors 
were afloat. 

Less than a week after the stage-driver was 
shot at, Tommy Clark, a young range-rider 
employed at the San Miguel ranch, was 
searching for strays along the lower course 
of Redbud Creek, more than thirty miles 
from where the Mexican had been killed. 
Suddenly he saw a flock of buzzards rise 

heavily from a hollow some distance away to 
the left. He changed his course, and soon 
came upon the carcass of a cow; the animal 
had been partly skinned, and several pounds 
of meat had been cut from the loin. 

Here again was the work of the Indian. 
Tommy rode in a cirele round the hollow, 
looking for a trail. The cow’s body was 
between one hundred and two hundred yards 
east of the cafion through which the creek 
flows. At that point the gorge is more than 
three hundred feet deep, but it is so narrow 
that a boy could easily throw a stone across it. 

Tommy, holding his revolver ready for 
instant use, scanned every foot of sand and 
brush in sight, but saw nothing to rouse his 
suspicions. Again he started round the 
hollow. He was in the act of wheeling his 
mustang to avoid riding over the precipice, 
when the animal reared and fell in a heap, 
throwing its rider behind it. At the same 
instant the sharp report of a gun came from 
across the cafion. , 

Although shaken by his fall, Tommy was 
not seriously hurt. The pony had been shot 
just above the eyes, as it swung its head in 
front of him while turning, and had been 
instantly killed. - 

Peering over the hips of the dead mustang, 
young Clark saw a wisp of black smoke drift 
away from between two rocks across the gorge, 
but he could see nothing of the Indian. After 
waiting motionless for five minutes, the youth 
left his broad hat where it had fallen on the 
horse’s back, and wriggled to a depression 
behind a clump of broad-leaved cacti. Thence 
he made his way, like a snake, to a similar 
shelter close to the edge of the cafiion, where 
he lay at full length, and watched intently. 

A half-hour passed, and the silence was 
unbroken. Nothing stirred except the wheel- 
ing buzzards, which had gathered courage 
from Tommy’s inactivity, and began to settle 
upon the body of the cow again. 

Tommy did not dare to start back on foot 
for the ranch-house; he knew that he would 
be fired upon the moment he exposed himself, 
and the plain was too open to permit of his 
crawling out of gunshot unobserved. Although 














HE LEAPED STRAIGHT AT HIS FOE. 


he was suffering from both heat and thirst, 
there was nothing for him to do except to 
watch and wait. 

At last his vigilance was rewarded. From 
a point a hundred yards down the cafion a 
black head, bound with a dirty rag, was 
cautiously thrust out over the edge of the 
vertical wall. For ten minutes it remained 
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absolutely motionless; the eyes alone rolled to | Indian to his feet with the rope, ‘‘we’ll see | captive on the spot, but Simpson, the foreman, | obtained indigo exclusively from a plant grown 


and fro, as the Apache stared up and down 
the opposite side of the gorge. Then, with a 


how fast you can walk. Get up!’’ 


quieted them, and spirited the Indian away. | 
He drove the sullen Apache across country | He was turned over to the military authorities | 


quickness and lightness that excited the) to the ranch-house. When they arrived, some | at Fort Phenix the next day, and by them 
watcher’s admiration, the Indian shifted | of the cowboys loudly advocated hanging: the | treated as a prisoner of war. 


about, slipped over the edge of the precipice, 
and began to let himself down from ledge to 
ledge. 

When the Indian had descended about fifty 
feet, and was out of sight, Tommy crept back 
a few paces, and ran along till he was opposite 
the point where his enemy had disappeared. 
Then he crawled to the edge of the 
cafion, and thrusting his head out beside 
a projecting rock, looked down into the 
ehasm. 

The Indian was almost at the bottom, 
and was plainly following, not a path, 
but a sort of rocky ladder with which he 
was perfectly familiar, for he swung 
himself downward rapidly and surely. 
Upon reaching the level of the creek, 
he drank deeply,—the sight was mad- 
dening to the thirsty onlooker, —waded 
across, and disappeared, for it was im- 
possible to see the foot of the wall on 
the east. There was, however, no doubt 
that he had begun to climb upward. 

Tommy was uncertain what to do. 
It would be easy to run away, and even 
if the Apache followed him, there was 
little danger of his being overtaken; but when 
he thought of the Indian’s murderous career 
and skill in hiding, he resolved to remain where 
he was. Never again, perhaps, would a white 
man hold the red outlaw at such a disadvan- 


The Indian’s ascent was noiseless. Although 
Clark listened intently, he could hear nothing. 
He clutched his heavy revolver, and waited, 
with every sense on the alert, resolved to shoot 
the Indian the moment he appeared. 

At the point where he lay, there was a pro- 
nounced overhanging bulge in the wall of the 
cafion; a few feet to one side of him a deep 
crease separated the jutting rock from a 
straight stretch of wall. This crease, evi- 
dently made by a watercourse, ran down 
diagonally nearly to the bottom of the gorge. 

At last, looking along this jagged crevice, 
Tommy saw his foe. The Apache was climb- 
ing rapidly, now bracing himself with his 
back against the rock, now pulling himself up 
by his hands to a new resting-place. 

The cowboy rested the pistol across the rock, 
and drew a bead on the top of the Indian’s 
head, not more than a hundred feet below him. 
At such a range he knew that he could not | 
miss. 

But somehow his finger could not press the 
trigger; it was contrary to the instincts of his 
race. He ran to his fallen horse, hastily 
detached the supple leather rope from the 
saddle-bow, and hurried back to the edge of 
the cafion. 

Several of the buzzards flew up in alarm; 
and Tommy, fearing that the Indian might 
have seen them, exercised great caution in 
looking down. It was well that he did so. 

The Apache had paused, and was staring 
upward. He had shifted the gun he was 
carrying from his back to his breast, where he 
could grasp it more readily, and he now held 
a knife in his teeth. For several minutes his 
beady eyes continued to search the edge of the 
wall above him; but at last, when the carrion 
birds had settled down again, he seemed to be 
reassured. 

When the Indian resumed the ascent, the 
cowboy noticed the distances about him. He 
drew up the lariat, tied one end round the 
gnarled trunk of a mesquit, and then held 
the rope ready. When the Apache reached 
the bottom of the bulging rock, and raised his 
arms to climb round it, the coil suddenly shot 
down over his arms and about his waist. 

Instantly he dropped his left hand; but 
before he could use it to throw off the rope, 
the noose pinioned his arm to his side. The 
next moment he was jerked from the crevice 
and swung off into space. 

The rounded rock carried the lariat so far 
out that he hung directly over the bed of the 
creek, and fully 275 feet above it. 

The captive, although completely surprised, 
was undaunted. With his free hand he 
snatched the knife from his mouth, and 
reached up to saw at the straining rawhide. 

‘*Cut it off if you want to!’’ Tommy shouted, 
exultantly. ‘*You won’t know what hurt you 
by the time you hit the bottom !’’ 

It is doubtful if the Apache understood 
much English, but he could understand his 
situation. His hand slowly settled back, and 
through slightly parted lips, he grinned fero- 
ciously at his captor. 

‘Drop that knife!’? Tommy shouted, and 
at the same time motioned with his hand. 
After a moment’s hesitation, the savage let 
the knife fall. 

He was small as well as young, but when 
Tommy drew him up over the edge of the 
cliff, half-bound as he was, he leaped straight 
at his foe. 

Tommy, tired and unprepared for the 
assault, was thrown down; but he was much 
Stronger than his opponent, and quickly over- 
powered him. Then he lashed the Indian’s 
arms together behind his back. 
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‘‘Now,’’ said Tommy, as he pulled the 








SCIENTIFIC, 


NE of the un- 
appreciated 
wonders of the 


world is the enor- 
mous increase in 
wealth that has been 
brought about within 
the last century. No 
array of figures, how- 
ever imposing, no 
setting forth of the 
bank -account of 
nations or of individuals can bring home to 
our minds the real extent of the change. 

There are two reasons {ur this. In the first 
place, the numbers are too large for our com- 
prehension; like the figures with which we 
are familiar in astronomical discussions, they 
do little more than give us a dull sense of stu- 
pendous magnitude; we cannot realize what 
they mean. 

The other reason is that such figures, even 
if we could realize them, would not properly 
represent the change that has been effected; 
for, after all, it is not the accumulation of 
riches, the unexpended balances of individuals, 
that are the real measure of wealth. To esti- 
mate that, we must consider the expenditures 
that are made, and particularly the returns 
that come from those expenditures. It is not 
merely that we have more dollars than our 
grandfathers had, but that we expect far more, 
and get far more, not, of course, from a single 
dollar, but from the actual share that comes to 
each of us. 


THE WEALTH OF TO-DAY. 


CENTURY ago, man lived in a very 

different world from that which we know 

to-day. Of course, his lot may have 
been equally happy, for the sources of human 
happiness are things of the mind and of the 
spirit, and material changes do not always 
affect them. We are dealing here, however, 
not with happiness, but with wealth, and 
there is no question that man is richer to-day 
than was his predecessor. 

He is richer because there is more within 
his reach. He now expects to have, as a 
matter of course, libraries, pictures, books, 
music, newspapers. He can move about easily, 
and communicate easily and quickly with his 
friends, by mail, telegraph or telephone. 

In all those respects he is better off than 
his ancestor was, and to just that extent has 
his wealth increased. The growth of such 
wealth within the last century has been more 
rapid than ever before, not for one country 
only, but for the whole civilized world. It is 
not that man is wiser or more able than his 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers. Nature 
has placed enormous forces at his disposal, and 
he is learning slowly to harness them to his 
new uses. He sees that to do so, he must 
learn to understand Nature; the method of 
understanding her he calls science. 

The very life of science is the spirit of 
research, which takes its spring from the 
desire to know and understand. This desire 
often leads men into unexpected fields, and it 
is curious and significant that many of the 
discoveries that have most affected the material 
prosperity of mankind have been made by men 
who had little thought of applying them. 
They came, so to speak, by the way; they 
were not consciously sought for. Faraday, 
who had no thought of practise and no interest 
in commerce, gave us the dynamo, with all 
that that means in modern industry. There 
are other examples of great practical achieve- 
ments that have come from the labors of men 
who pursued what were called ‘‘useless’’ 
studies. 

That is interesting because it shows that the 
line between ‘‘useful’’ and ‘‘useless’’ cannot 
be clearly drawn, and that it is wise to be 
sympathetic with every serious intellectual 
effort. It is absurd, however, to suppose that 
great practical advances come only by what 
we may call the method of Faraday; it would 
be easy to point to achievements that practical 
men have consciously sought for, and that are 
of the greatest importance. Both methods of 
attack should be encouraged, for both have 
proved fruitful. 

Since science has brought about the great 
material advance of the last century, it would 
seem natural to look for the most rapid ad- 
vance in the nation that has done most to 
promote scientific culture. The difficulty is 
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that success is a 
complex matter to 
which many causes 
contribute, and it is 
not always easy to 
pick out the main 
cause. 

For example, com- 
pare the relative suc- 
cess of Germany and 
the United States. If 
we measure their 
actual advance in wealth within a century, 
there can be no doubt which would claim the 
victory. We ought, however, to examine the 
conditions under which each labors. The suc- 
cess of the United States is due not only to 
the energy and intelligence with which its 
citizens have attacked their problems, but also 
to the enormous extent of the country, the 
variety and fertility of its soil, and the excel- 
lence of its climate. Germany is comparatively 
poor in natural resourees, and in area is less 
than the single State of Texas. There can be 
no question that the extraordinary advance in 
Germany’s material wealth during the last 
century, and particularly during the last half- 
century, is mainly due to the scientific method 
that she has applied to the conduct of business. 
Germany recognized earlier and more clearly 
than any other nation the industrial revolution 
that science was bringing about, and she set 
herself with German thoroughness to prepare 
for the change. 

The history of the development of the coal-tar 
industry affords a good example of her method. 
This industry had its rise in Great Britain, 
where coal-gas was invented and first made 
on a large scale. It had been manufactured 
for many years before attention was directed 
to the by-products of the manufacture. A 
little more than fifty years ago the value of 
some of these by-products was recognized, and 
in 1856 Perkin discovered the first anilin color. 
This was the beginning of an industry that 
has grown to enormous dimensions and greatly 
enriched individuals, and, indirectly, the whole 
world. 

England had every advantage to begin with; 
she had the control of the coal-tar industry, 
great capital invested in it, and a few men 
like Perkin with ability to make use of their 
opportunities. In spite of these advantages, 
she has lost the industry, and Germany has 
gained it. 

A distinguished American chemist has given 
a good explanation of the way in which this 
occurred: **The success of Germany in this 
field is largely traceable to the apparent over- 
production of research men by well-fitted uni- 
versities and technical schools. Every year a 
few hundred new doctors of science and philos- 
ophy were thrown on the market. Most of 
them had been well trained to think and to 
experiment, to work hard, and expect little. 
The chemical manufactories began to be filled 
with these well-educated young men; and they 
overflowed into every other calling in Ger- 
many. They were satisfied with small salaries 
so long as they could experiment and study 
the laws of nature, because of the interest in 
these laws that splendid teachers had instilled 
into them. This condition soon began to mani- 
fest itself in the making of new things — 
chemical compounds of all kinds. At this 
time pure organic chemistry was most inter- 
esting. Its laws were entrancing to the en- 
thusiastic chemist, and consequently, of the 
doctors who were turned out, more wrote 
theses on organic chemistry than on any other 
branch. What more natural than that organic 
chemistry should have been the first to feel the 
stimulus? Hundreds, and even thousands, of 
new commercial organic products are to be 
credited to these men and to that time. All 
the modern dyestuffs are in this class. It is 
not true that Germany alone possessed the raw 
material for these men.. England and America 
had as much, but Germany had the prepared 
men.”? 


THE “PREPARED MEN” OF GERMANY. 


T was by the steady, patient effort of these 
| prepared men that such improvements were 

made in the anilin industry, and in other 
allied industries, as to put English manufac- 
turers out of business, and to evolve new 
products, the manufacture of which has grown 
important. 

For instance, before 1897 chemists had 
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in India and other tropical countries. The 
Germans set themselves to make chemically 
pure indigo from naphthalin, which is obtained 
in great quantities from coal-tar at a cost of 
less than a centa pound. By carefully planned 
research, they ultimately succeeded, and so 
captured another great industry from Great 
Britain. 

Just what the financial return from these 
chemical industries: means to Germany as a 
whole it is difficult to say, but a few years ago 
Sir Norman Lockyer, when addressing 
the British Association, and advocating 
the expenditure of more than a hundred 
million dollars a year to improve the 
English universities, said: 

‘It is safe to say that this sum is less 
than one-half the amount by which 
Germany is yearly enriched by having 
improved upon our chemical industries, 
owing to our lack of scientific training. ’’ 

The growth of the chemical industries 
of Germany because of scientific research 
is only one of hundreds of examples 
that might be given of the importance 
of such research in increasing the wealth 
of the world. The change in the 
method of making steel is due to careful 
investigation and research. The modern 
epoch was ushered in by Sir Henry 
Bessemer, who in 1856 made the first public 
announcement of his process at a meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Bessemer had established a small iren-works 
in London, where for several years he carried 
on scientific researches. The essential idea of 
his process consists in removing the carbon 
from cast iron, and then forcing a blast of air 
through the molten mass. Before long Besse- 
mer could undersell his rivals in the steel 
trade to the extent of a hundred dollars a 
ton. He soon accumulated a great fortune for 
himself, and rendered a splendid service to 
humanity by cheapening the cost of a material 
on which so much that is necessary to modern 
civilization depends. 

Of course Bessemer’s process has been very 
largely supplemented and displaced, but all the 
changes have been due to the same method of 
attack—careful investigation by scientifie proc- 
esses. He and his successors have in fifty 
years made one ton of fuel do what was 
formerly accomplished by four tons. 

The history of progress is largely the history 
of the elimination of waste, and it has become 
almost a commonplace that most of the profits 
of to-day result from the saving of the waste of 
yesterday. As has been shown in the coal-tar 
industry, the by-products that were formerly 
thrown away are now the basis of enormous 
subsidiary industries, —the manufacture of 
anilin dyes and other products, —which are in 
some ways more important than the original 
industry itself. 

The same elimination of waste is happening 
in the steel industry. Ten years ago virtually 
the only use made of the by-products of a 
blast-furnace was the use of some of the waste 
gases to raise the temperature of the incoming 
blast. At the present time, however, the heat- 
ing power of the waste gases is being used 
directly in gas-engines for blowing purposes 
and for generating electric power. A large 
part of the slag is used in making Portland 
cement, and the flue-dust, which consists of 
the finest particles of ore and coke, is collected 
and converted so that it can be put again into 
the furnace. 


SAVING THE WASTE. 


HE president of a large Portland cement 
company declares that ‘‘the saving that 
results from these three improvements 

amounts to millions of dollars a year, and in 
a modern blast-furnace plant it would almost 
seem that pig iron was the by-product! In- 
deed, the investment in the equipment to make 
use of these former wastes exceeds that of the 
blast-furnace itself. The United States Steel 
Corporation has already installed gas-blowing 
and gas-electric units that save about a million 
tons of coal each year as compared with the 
old-fashioned method. ’’ 

The development of the Portland cement 
industry is indicated by the fact that whereas 
in 1895 less than a million barrels of cement 
were produced, the product a year ago was 
more than 70,000,000 barrels. Most of this is 
due to a saving of what had formerly been 
wasted, and is consequently a direct addition 
to the wealth of the nation. 

Gas and electricity are the chief illuminants 
of to-day; gas has been used on a fairly large 
scale for almost a century. At first, the 
methods of producing it were somewhat crude; 
and it was thought necessary to sell gas at a 
high price in order to get a satisfactory return 
on the capital invested. In time, however, 
the pressure of competition and the rise of the 
electric-light industry forced a more scientific 
procedure upon the world. 

The change began in the early eighties, 
when it became evident that the owners of 
gas-producing properties must devise means 
of reducing their operating cost, and that 
they could do this only by employing trained 
engineers. Through gradual improvements, 
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the cost of manufacture has been greatly les- 
sened, and the yield of gas from a pound of 
coal has been greatly increased. Companies 
that in 1870 sold gas at four dollars a thousand 
cubic feet can to-day produce and sell it at less 
than a dollar a thousand cubic feet. 


AN INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY. 


HE whole electrical industry is the result 
a of scientific research, and the daily im- 

provement in methods of production and 
distribution is steadily adding to the wealth of 
the world. At the Congress of Technology 
held in Boston last year, an expert on electric 
lighting made the following statement: 

**In 1888 two of us, for our thesis work, 
tested the largest dynamo that the Institute of 
Technology possessed, and found the highest 
ratio of electrical output to mechanical input 
to be about seventy per cent. ; to-day, machines 
of this size operate at about eighty-five per 
cent., and larger units give efficiencies of 
ninety-five, or even as high as ninety-seven, 
per cent. Assuming that this improvement in 
efficiency amounts, on the average, to twenty- 
five per cent., —a low estimate, —it would 
mean that we are now saving a quarter of the 
fuel that we should have burned had there 
been no improvement in electrical efficiency 
since 1888. When we apply this figure to the 
industry as a whole, and base our estimate on 
the figures that the census gives regarding the 
cost of fuel used by the electric-light and 
electric-railway plants in the United States, 
we find that our electrical engineers have saved 
for future generations more than $12,000,000 
worth of coal a year.’’ 

Scientific investigations have made it possible 
and profitable to harness waterfalls all over 
the country, and thus make an enormous saving 
of the national resources. 

Without such means of transmission, Los 
Angeles would be forced to burn thousands of 
barrels of oil every day, instead of using the 
mountain streams two hundred miles away for 
lighting her streets at night. But for this 
development, Seattle would not be able to 
utilize the melting snow and ice from Mount 
Rainier to run all her street-cars and 
other public utilities. Without high- 
tension alternating - current appara- 
tus, the power of Niagara could not 
be transmitted and used in the lake 
cities of Canada, or in Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, or Rochester. The use of this 
power means an annual saving of at 
least 2,500,000 tons of coal, worth 
$6,000,000 or $7,000, 000. 

Not only has scientific research 
made it possible to put the forces of 
nature in this way at the service of 
man, and greatly cheapened the 
means of transmitting power and 
energy from place to place, but in 
the field of illumination it has im- 
proved the actual lamps themselves. 
An elaborate series of experiments 
has been conducted with the object 
of improving the filament of the incan- 
descent lamp. Some very interesting 
experiments were made with certain 
rare metals to determine their useful- 
ness for the purpose. At the time 
of Christ only seven metals were 
known and used, and until about a 
century ago, only about eight more 
were added to the list. Since that 
time the additions have been ex- 
tremely frequent; within the past 
quarter of a century fourteen new 
metals have been brought into com- 
mercial use—almost as many as had 
been discovered in the preceding ages 
of the world. In relation to the 
problem of the incandescent lamp, it was 
discovered that some of these rare metals 
had very valuable properties. Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Coolidge, working in the research 
laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, have within recent years 
made wonderful improvements by the use of 
tungsten. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY MILLIONS! 


R. Whitney says, ‘‘Some impression of 
the changes recently produced may be 
gained by considering the economy now 

possible in this country, on the basis of our 
present purchases of incandescent lamps, com- 
pared with the expenditure that would have 
resulted if the lamps of only ten years ago 
were used in place of them. Assuming that 
the present rate of consumption is equivalent 
to about 80,000,000 twenty-five-watt tungsten 
lamps a year, each using one and one-quarter 
watts a candle-power instead of three and one- 
tenth watts as the earlier lamps did; and 
charging power at ten cents a kilowatt hour, 
we get as a result a saving of $240,000,000 a 
year.’’ 

Much might be said about the enormous 
saving that is due to scientific research in the 
domain of surgery, medicine, and sanitation. 
In many industries the largest element invested 
is what may be called the life capital; for 
example, in the cotton industry in 1905 there 
was invested a capital of $613,000,000, and the 
pay-roll amounted to $96,000,000 a year. 








Capitalized at five per cent., this pay-roll 
would correspond to an investment of $1,920, - 
000,000 in the form of the hands and brains of 
the worker. Anything, therefore, that is done 
to improve the health and productive capacity 
of the worker, and to prolong his life, is a 
direct contribution to the national wealth. 
Apart from humanitarian considerations, noth- 
ing is so wasteful as the loss of human life 
in the years of childhood and youth. An 
imposing array of statistics could be furnished 
to show the enormous addition to the world’s 
wealth as a result of saving young lives by 
improvements in the milk-supply, in sanita- 
tion, and in other devices in which science 
has played a part. In 1910 the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Cost of Living estimated 
that the waste in that state alone, due to pre- 
ventable disease, was more than $50,000,000 
a year. ' 

In the earlier days, most of the great advances 
were due to the achievements of individuals 
working more or less alone. The advances 
are still due to individuals, but it is recognized 
that an interchange of thought and experience 
between individuals of similar tastes may 
stimulate discovery, and therefore the leading 
institutions of learning are striving to bring 
together groups of men who work in partic- 
ular fields of research. 

Association of this kind has great economic 
possibilities, and it is heartily encouraged, not 






N the middle of the morning, after the con- 
| ference had broken up, Bruce went home 

to the little South Side flat. He faced the 
fact that for two or three years now he would 
be occupied in the effort to pay the debts he 
had contracted. 

Carolyn Wellman was making a morning 
call upon his mother, but he did not postpone 
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only by the schools, but by business men. 
These men do not pose as philanthropists 
or patrons of learning. They are putting 
money into the venture merely for reasons of 
business. 

In Germany most of the great industries 
have either research departments of their own 
or else some common center of research. In 
America the more enlightened corporations 
are beginning to adopt the practise of Ger- 
many. 

One of these corporations began not many 
years ago with an expenditure of $10,000 
and a staff of two or three men. For some 
time it had little more than expectations to 
show for its investment, but years proved 
the soundness of the venture, and before long 
the annual expenditures passed the $100,000 
mark, and the staff of research workers had 
grown to fifty. Another large corporation in 
the country is now spending about $300,000 a 
year in research work, and as a result of a 
single investigation, its research department 
has introduced processes that save the corpora- 
tion $800,000 a year. 

These are merely a few of the things that 
are being done to-day, and that will be more 
extensively done to-morrow. For the possi- 
bilities are almost infinite, the rewards are of 
the first magnitude, and as education advances, 
more and more men will train themselves to 
take a hand in the splendid game. . 





anger at Jimmy Frost and his crooked ways; 
moments of indignation at the well - to-do 
men who would let him take such a burden 
upon himself. He remembered with an acute 
pang his last talk with Mr. Warner, and he 
thought of Harry Wellman and his success. 
He knew that it would be impossible for 
Harry Wellman ever to get into such a position. 
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“THAT'S WHAT I WANTED YOU TO SAY—IN THE PRESENCE OF WITNESSES!” 


his unhappy communication. He poured out 
to both of them the whole story. 

‘‘Of course I was to blame,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
was afraid our capitalists would back out if 
they heard about that rumor, and so I kept 
still.’’ 

It was a wholesome hour that he spent with 
his mother and Carolyn. It was not without 
its comfort, either; for Mrs. Howard, although 
a little white about the lips when she learned 
of the lost money and the debts, smiled bravely 
at her boy; and Carolyn—sweet, little loyal 
Carolyn—cried over his troubles. 

Later, Bruce faced the things that he had to 
do. The prospect was appalling when he 
figured up his debts, and added to the amount 
the sum of the lost cash, and when he realized 
that he must search for a new position with 
an unfortunate record behind him. He did 
not intend to ask Colonel Elwell and Jerome 
Mack to assume any of the bills against the 
Epigram company. He knew they could not 
be held for them, and he believed that they 
were too close-fisted to volunteer any help. 
Yet he could not allow those men to lose 
who, through personal friendship for him, had 
given the company credit. 

That afternoon he wrote letters to each of 
these creditors, explaining the situation and 
asking for necessary time. The debts amounted 
toa little more than $300, besides what he owed 
to his mother. Not counting the loss of his 
position, Bruce’s ‘‘plunge’’ would cost him all 
together, at least a thousand dollars. He had 
bitter moments over that—moments of savage 





During the week that followed, Bruce found 
how hard it is for a young man who has made 
a mistake to get a position of any dignity 
and responsibility. His only place in Chicago 
had been with Warner & Company, and he 
felt that he could hardly refer to Samuel 
Warner now, after his manner of leaving the 
publisher’s employ. So he tried to obtain 
work without references, and found it very 
difficult indeed. 

The first morning after the crash he went 
back to the office to offer his help in closing 
up matters. He foresaw that Colonel Elwell 
and Jerome Mack would return to Madison as 
promptly as possible, but he did not expect to 
find the office already vacated. Neither the 
Madison men nor Bannard had left any word 
for him. They did not write to him. He 
received courteous and even sympathetic letters 
from the men to whom he owed money on 
behalf of the company. But no member of 
the company itself—or what had been called 
a company—sent him a line. 

A letter came from Harry Wellman in 
New York. Carolyn had informed him of 
the disaster, and he wished to share the burden 
of loss. 

‘It’s partly my fault, Bruce,’’ he wrote. 
‘*Somehow, from the beginning, I had a little 
sneaking distrust of the thing. And after 
encouraging you and Bannard, I stepped out 
from under. So I want to split the loss with 
you. Tell me how much is half, and I’ll 
send the money.”’ ; 

Bruce felt comforted by that letter. But 








when he answered it, he did not tell Harry 
Wellman ‘‘how much was half. ’’ 

There came a letter of a different sort from 
Jimmy Frost, from Edmonton, in far north- 
west Canada: 

Dear Bruce. I got up this far without that three 
hundred. But if you can sell even ten per cent 
interest in Epigram for that much, I’ll give youa 
commission of twenty bones. How are things? 
Any more contracts? Did you hear from Madison 
yet? I guess my uncle’s sore at me now. Say, is 
he? Write me here for a while. I’m going to 
stay here. It ain’tsobad. Andif you got adollar 
or so that ain’t working, slip it to me, will you? 
You can take it out of the three hundred, besides 
your commission. Yours truly, Jim. 


The days passed, and a new week opened. 
Mrs. Howard’s last hundreds were being hus- 
banded in the bank, when Bruce found a place 
as a clerk in an. advertising agency at fifteen 
dollars a week. It was wonderful how happy 
he felt at getting this position, which he would 
have scorned a month before. 

Carolyn was a frequent caller at the little 
flat. She asked no questions, but she gave 
Bruce much silent sympathy, and she was a 
welcome companion to both mother and son in 
the long evenings of the hot early summer. 

Carolyn was in Mrs. Howard’s little living- 
room one evening when a large man whom 
neither she nor Mrs. Howard had ever seen 
before, came to the door and asked for Bruce. 
Summoned from his room, where he was busy 
on some advertisement writing, Bruce recog- 
nized the stranger. 

‘Oh, you know me, do you?’’ asked the 
visitor, with a smile. ‘‘Remember my name 
—Schuette?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bruce. ‘‘Sitdown, won’t you? 
You’re the man with the injunction.’’ 

Schuette laughed, took the chair, then rose 
again as Bruce introduced him to his mother 
and Carolyn. The two women started to 
leave the room, but the big man asked them 
to stay- 

‘*Maybe you can help us,’’ he said. 

He settled himself in the chair, folded his 
hands, and thoughtfully regarded first Mrs. 
Howard, then Carolyn, then Bruce. At last, 
somewhat abruptly, he began to speak: 

‘“*T got your address, young man, 
from that fellow Bannard before he 
left town. He went back to his 
typewriter house, after I convinced 
him that I wasn’t the chap for him 
to fight. I’ve been round town some 
time now, looking into things, and 
doing some corresponding with vari- 
ous persons. I’ve come out here to 
ask you a few questions. Now who 
was it that invented the scheme of 
using the dealer to distribute the 
cards of your game?’’ 

‘*Harry Wellman worked that out,’’ 
said Bruce. 

‘*Wellman? He’s the chap that 
went to New York.’’ 

** Ves, ”? 

‘*Bannard seemed to think you 
and he had some credit coming for 
it. 7? 

*“*T haven’t any—for that part,’’ 
replied Bruce. 

‘*T see. Well, now, I’m interested 
in that part of your scheme. It shows 
the real advertising man’s hand, and 
it’s new tome. Your prize scheme’s 
good, too, but a little elaborate for 
my use. So you’d say that Wellman 
ought to have all the credit for that 
distribution plan ?’’ 

‘*Yes, every bit.’’ 

‘*All right. But I have a letter 
from him in my pocket telling me 
that he’s turned over all his interests 
to you; that he has no claim at all.’’ 

Bruce smiled. ‘‘We were to pay him for 
the idea when we had made a million,’’ he 
said. 

‘Sol’? said Mr. Schuette. He paused an 
instant, then grunted. ‘‘So! Well, tell me 
how much money this idea is worth, will you? 
I’m going to buy it.’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Schuette,’’ Bruce exclaimed, ‘‘if 
you want to buy it, you’ll have to pay Well- 
man, not me.”’ 

‘‘Why? You own it now, don’t you?’’ 

Bruce shook his head. ‘‘I don’t own any- 
thing in the entire outfit, Mr. Schuette,’’ he 
said, ruefully. 

‘*Except the debts ?’’ suggested Mr. Schuette. 

‘*Except the debts,’’ repeated Bruce. ‘‘But 
they’re justly my debts.’’ 

‘*Are they? Well, your Colonel Elwell and 
his crowd have washed their hands of this 
whole affair. In fact, I’ve bought them out 
for just what they put in. So they’re out of 
it. Wellman says you and Bannard did all 
the work, and he’s out of it. Bannard hada 
salary, and so he has no claim. And you— 
well, you hadn’t any right to shoulder the 
debts of the concern, unless you had its assets, 
too.’ 

‘*T guess you don’t understand, Mr. Schu- 
ette,’’ Bruce answered. ‘‘You see, I let 
everybody—except Bannard—go on and put 
money and time and thought into this thing 
after I had heard about your game. I —’’ 

‘*Hold on!’’ interrupted Schuette. ‘‘Be 
accurate. All you had heard was that some 
time and somewhere there had been a game 
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| certified check for the amount he had named. | we hauled down and furled the mainsail and| them over the rail. 
‘tis a letter from a/ both jibs, and put a double reef in the fore- | they scorched our mittens. 
Then we hove to, heading the schooner | 


something like yours. Your conscience hurt 
you because you kept still about that, didn’t it? 
Well, I’m glad it did. That shows that you 
are a decent fellow. Maybe you deserved a 
little punishment and needed a lesson. But it 
isn’t right for you to spend your young life 
paying debts that belong to others as much as 
to you. And I don’t propose to jump in here 
and carry off the fruits of your work without 
paying cash for them.’”’ 

He paused. Mrs. Howard was leaning for- 
ward in her chair; her hands were tightly 
clasped in her lap, her eyes were shining. 
Bruce looked at her, then at Carolyn, then 
back to the caller’s level eyes. 

‘‘Now,’’ Schuette continued, ‘‘I want to 
buy that distribution plan. I need it in my 
business, together with a lot of other details 
that you’ve worked out. I won’t promote the 
game as you meant to. It’s top-heavy that 
way—and besides, I tried it in New York four 
years ago, and failed. I couldn’t get enough 
contracts. But I know how to work it, ina 
smaller way, locally, each city by itself. So 
I want these new ideas. Will you sell?’’ 

‘‘Well,’? Bruce said, ‘‘since Harry has 
waived his rights, and you’ve bought out the 
Madison men, I should think the interests of 
the Epigram company already belonged to 
you.’’ 

‘*That’s what I wanted you to say—in the 
presence of witnesses!’’ exclaimed Schuette. 
He waved his hand at Mrs. Howard and Car- 
olyn, who looked thoroughly mystified. ‘‘Now 
if the Epigram company’s assets belong to me, 
its debts do, too. So I’ve paid all but one of 
them, which I figured at about $650. That 
much is owing to you, and here’s a check in 
full. No, you can’t refuse it. I’ve got your 
witnesses against you here.’’ 

He laughed, and thrust into Bruce’s hand a 


‘sheet, was a brief sentence in 





‘*And here,’’ he said, 


man you know that expresses my sentiments | 


about you exactly. My card 
is pinned to it, so that if you 
ever want to come to me, you 
can.”’ 

He handed the letter to 
Bruce, said good-by, and was 
gone. The letter was on the 
letter-paper of Warner & Com- 
pany, Publishers, and was as 
follows: 


Dear Mr. Schuette. Replying 
to your inquiry about young Bruce 
Howard, lately of this office, I 
am glad of the opportunity to say 
that he is one of the best young 
men who ever worked for me, and 
that, with half a chance in his 
favor, he is likely to make a suc- 
cess in whatever he puts his heart 
into. I was sorry to lose him, but 
I let him go because he needed 
a lesson in concentration. If he 
has learned that, and is in the 
market, tell him not to deal with 
anybody till he’s seen me, for I 
want him again myself. 

Yours very truly, 
Samuel Warner. 


At the bottom, across the 


pencil : 

Mr. Howard. I guess you don’t 
need me to advise you to stick to 
a good man who thinks as much 
of you as that. 

It was signed with a large 
capital letter S. 

Bruce’s mother laughed 
through her tears, and hugged 
him—and Carolyn looked as if 
she would like to do the same. 


THE END. 





T eleven o’clock on a July morn- 
A ing Capt. Jake Beverage stood 
by the forward hatch of the 
lime coaster Corona, ‘‘striking on’’ 
his deck-load. For three unbroken hours under 
the hot sun the ‘‘fall’’ had run up and down 
through his leather ‘‘grabs.’’ It was little 
wonder, therefore, that his voice showed relief 
when he shouted cheerfully : 

‘*Here comes the last barrel, boys!’’ 

Out from the shed Victor Lupino, the solitary 
Italian employé at the plant, trundled a 2380- 
pound cask, and tipped it off his truck. It 
crunched over the bark-strewn wharf, sifting 
white powder from between its staves, until it 
bumped against the string-piece. Tom Garvey, 
who was ‘‘hooking on,’’ set the jaws of the 
tong-like can-hooks under its chimes. Captain 
Jake, swaying at the fall, hoisted the barrel 
free, let it swing out over the deck, and eased 
it down to its bed in the tier. Then he let go 
the rope, and threw off his grabs. 

‘*Come down into the cabin,’’ he urged. 
‘*There’s an hour yet before the tide will let 
us pull out, and I’m tired enough to rest a 
while. Let’s wash the lime-dust out of our 
throats. ’’ 

I had only been looking on, but the lemonade, 
even without ice, tasted almost as good to me 
as it did to the captain. Between us we 
emptied the pitcher. I sat in an armchair by 
the table. Captain Jake threw himself into 
his bunk. 

‘“*Tf you don’t mind, I can talk just as well 
from here, and be more comfortable. ’’ 

He stretched out with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. 

‘*While we were loading the lime -this 
morning,’’ he said, ‘‘I was thinking of the 
first deck-load I ever went shipmates with. 
It was the time I learned, too, that the best 
measure of a man isn’t always scales or a 
yardstick. 

‘“*As a boy, I was unusually large and 
Strong. I weighed 180 pounds in my six- 
teenth year, and could easily have passed for 
three years older. I had always been a 
water-rat, and two coasting trips that summer 
had made me think I knew enough about 
vessels to hold up my end with any one. 
Money was scarce as hen’s teeth at home, and 
so—on December 5th, I think it was—I shipped 
for Boston in the Rolling Wave, James Prince, 
master. 

‘*He stood only five feet three in his stock- 
ings. Everybody ashore, even the boys, called 
him ‘Jimmy’; but the men who had been to 
sea with him always spoke of him as ‘Captain 
Prince.’ I used to wonder how such a mild, 
quiet man could make his crew obey him; it 
seemed to me that anybody could do about as 
he pleased aboard the Rolling Wave. 

**I got an advance of fifteen dollars on my 
wages; and the bills hadn’t been out of the 
captain’s wallet an hour before the bread-board 
in my mother’s pantry had two barrels of 
flour under it. That was my contribution 
toward the household expenses. 


% vO” Albert W-Tolman 





After coming | 









back, I planned to attend the 
winter term of school. 
**The next morning, while help- 


lime at Hodgdon’s wharf, I caught my left 
little finger in the can-hooks, and twisted it | 
so badly that I almost fainted. Luckily, the | 
captain wasn’t there; he had gone for his 
bill of lading. 

‘*When he returned, I didn’t mention my 
injury; I was afraid he wouldn’t let me go if 
he knew it. His fifteen dollars had been 
turned into flour, and I had no way of paying 
it back. Besides, I was sure I could do my 
work, finger or no finger. 

‘*A northeast wind fanned us round Owl’s 
Head and down through the Muscle Ridges. 
The sky was thick with fleecy clouds, through 
which the sun broke occasionally. Captain 
Prince was as pleasant as ever, only he seemed 
more serious. He kept a close eye on the 
weather. 

‘‘Summer yachtsmen think they know the 
New England coast pretty well, but just let 
them take one good, stiff winter trip on a 
lime vessel. A northeast snow-storm between 
harbors will give them something to remember 
for a good many years. Monhegan, Seguin, 
Cape Porpoise, Thatcher’s—those names will 
have some meaning. 


‘* After we passed Whitehead, a change came | 
over the captain. He seemed to stiffen and | 


straighten, until he looked several inches taller. 
I no longer thought of him as ‘Jimmy.’ 

‘* As the afternoon wore on, the clouds grew 
thicker. I was forward on lookout duty, and 
Captain Prince was steering. Charles Erick- 
son, the mate, and Simon Snow, the cook, and 
the other members of the crew, were asleep 
below. At about five the captain called me 
aft. 

‘**Take the wheel, 
‘Keep her as she is.’ 


Jake,’ he directed. 


‘*We were winged out, with the wind on the | 


end of the boom. It seemed to me that the 
breeze was canting; it was a good chance to 
air my knowledge of sailoring. 


‘**Hadn’t I better let the mainsail come | 


over?’ I asked. 

‘*Usually there isn’t much discipline on 
a coaster. Everybody gives his opinions, 
whether they’re asked or not, so I really 
wasn’t much to blame. Captain Prince 
squared his shoulders. 

‘* “My lad,’ said he, and I noticed the ring 
in his voice, ‘this is my. vessel, and there’s 
room for only one captain aboard. I’ve hired 
you to work, not to talk. When I need your 
advice, I’Jl ask for it; when I tell you to do 
anything, I want it done. Understand?’ 

‘*He looked me square in the face; his chin 
was like granite, his eyes resembled cold blue 
crystals. I understood; and I kept the 
schooner’s course exactly as he wished. 

**Soon it began to breeze up, and before 
long the wind was whistling through the 
rigging in good earnest. At eight bells in 


ing load our last few barrels of | 


sail. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





TOGETHER WE HEAVED IT OVERBOARD 


as close to the wind as she’d lie. 
part, though sometimes my finger made me 
cringe. 

**Simon Snow took the wheel, and the mate 


went forward; the captain and I crawled into | 


our bunks to sleep until twelve. I was pretty 
tired, and I soon lost myself, in spite of the 
pitching and rolling. 

‘*It seemed hardly more than a minute 
before somebody shook me awake. 

‘**Turn out! Turn out!’ said the captain’s 
voice. ‘Our watch on deck!’ 
‘*When my head came out of the companion- 


| way, the freezing gale roused me as if it had | 
The thick snow | 


been a stream of icy water. 
| drove almost level. The schooner was rolling 
like a porpoise. 

‘*Snow and Erickson were glad to get below 
}as quick as they could. Captain Prince 
grasped the wheel. 
| ***Keep a sharp lookout, Jake; 
to hit anything in this weather.’ 

‘*Soon I was forward of the windlass, gazing 


it won’t do 


spume. 
ashore; at sea it was ten times worse. 
heavily loaded schooner pitched and plunged 
into the rushing seas, and drenched me with 
spray. The icy wind froze my clothing stiff. 
To port and starboard our side-lights sent out 
their faint shimmer, red and green. Behind 
me the foresail flapped and crackled in the 





| the faint blur of the binnacle light. I won- 


| dered if we should ever get to Boston. 


‘*Gradually the wind shifted more to the | 


| north. The vessel, heading into it, fell into | 
|the trough of the sea. How she rolled! I 
gripped the windlass bitts to keep my feet. 

** *Fi-i-re! Fi-i-re!’ 

‘*Had I merely imagined those faint, weird 
cries behind me, or had I really heard the} 
captain’s voice? I listened. 

‘*Again came the ery. ‘Fire! 
hands on deck!’ 

‘*There was no mistaking that shout. 
I ran aft, queer shivers shot through me. Fire 
on a stormy winter night on a ninety-foot | 
| schooner, hove to many miles offshore, is not 
a pleasant thing. 


Fire! 


‘*As I stumbled over the deck-load, the lee- | 
Close to it danced a| 
I guessed that the water, | 


ward rail rolled up. 
tongue of flame. 
as it washed up beneath the lower tier, had 
| slaked the lime in the casks, and had set them 
on fire. 

‘* The blaze was near the fore rigging. 
If it burned the bulwarks and caught the 
tarred shrouds, the mast would be left un- 

supported, and would at once be rolled out. 
Then the vessel would be at the mercy of the 
| Sea. 

| **T jumped off the casks and ran toward the 
stern. 
Erickson and Snow were stumbling up the 
stairs. 
captain alone was calm. 

‘“**The deck -load’s got to go,’ 
quietly. 
becket over one of the spokes to hold the wheel. 
‘That will keep her pointed right. Come on, 
boys !’ 

‘*We ran forward to tackle the lime. 
this time several casks were on fire, and others 
| were beginning to steam and swell. 


said he, 





I did my | 


ahead into the blind smother of snow and | 
It must have been a wild night | 
Our | 


blast. When I glanced back, I could see only | 


All| 


As | 


When I reached the companionway, | 


Both were pale and excited. The | 
| Satisfactory ?’ 


We began | 
the evening, when the others came on deck, | breaking out the leeward casks, and throwing all through, with no soft spots on him.’’ 


They were so hot that 


‘*Barrel after barrel went overboard. It 
was back-breaking work on that 
slippery, reeling deck. Two or 
three casks burst, and the lime ran 
out. It was like scalding putty. 
Every now and then a sea would 
break over us; and we would drop 
everything and hold hard to avoid 
being swept into the black water 
to leeward. 

‘*Captain Prince seemed to be 
everywhere at once—all alive, five 
feet three of nerve and muscle, 
with an iron back - bone, and a 
will like a coiled steel spring. We 
took our orders from him, and 
were mighty glad he was there to 
give them. One tremendous sea 
filled the deck from rail to rail. 
The captain jumped for an ax, 
and knocked a couple of streaks 
out of the bulwarks to let the 
water escape. 

‘-To make things worse, some 
of the casks got loose. It wasa 
wicked sight to see three or four 
of them rolling at random over 
that white, frothy deck, spouting 
fire. We were in constant danger 
of being knocked down and severely 
injured. But we had to take 
chances; we were fighting for the 
vessel, and for our lives. 

**One cask in particular gave 
us a lot of trouble. It almost 
seemed alive. At last I got hold 
of one end of it, and the captain 
caught the other. Its bilge was 
blazing. 

***Over with it!’ he gasped; 
and we staggered toward the rail. 
On the way, he happened to 
glance over his shoulder; then he gave a 
yell, sudden and high-pitched. 
| ***Drop it! Get into the rigging—quick!’ 

‘*He jumped for the fore shrouds. I looked 
to windward; a high black wall surged over 
} the rail. I slipped and fell. The blaze from 
the barrel lighted up a ring-bolt on the hatch. 
I hadn’t time to reach the rigging. My only 
chance was to throw myself flat, and hang on 
| tight. I clutched at the ring, and caught it. 
| Then the deluge burst. 
| ‘*A mountain of water buried me, washed 
me loose, swept me toward the rail. Once in 
that inky-black, freezing sea, I should have 
no chance. 

‘*As I shot past the figure in the shrouds, I 
saw an arm dart toward me. Then the cap- 
tain’s fingers closed on my collar like a bunch 
of steel hooks. He had time for only one 
clutch. It was about all he could do to hold 
on to the rigging with both hands. When he 
took one off, he cut his own chance for life in 
two, and gave half of it to me. 

‘*There I dangled in that rushing flood; my 
only hope was in his grip on my collar. His 
rough, knit gloves rubbed the back of my neck. 
I weighed a third more than he did. Could 
he hold me? It wasa pull for my life between 
him and the black, roaring sea. 

‘*He had only to let go of me to make his 
own safety certain; but I knew he would 
never do that until he was torn in two. The 
test would come when the vessel started to roll 
back. Would his muscles stand it? 

** Down we sank—down—down. 
if we were ever coming up. 

‘*We stopped, hung a second. Then the 
schooner started to roll back. My body 
| straightened out. Captain Prince’s grip grew 
| tighter. I could feel his muscles strain. 
| ‘They held. My head emerged; I fell 
against the rail. The ebbing avalanche poured 
| through the shattered bulwarks, and roared 
away into the gloom to leeward. But for 
| Captain Prince I should have been swallowed 
up forever in its black depths. He had saved 
my life at the risk of his own. 

‘*We scrambled down to the deck again. 
The cask blazed up. The captain caught one 
|} end of it. 

** *Lend a hand, Jake,’ he said, and together 
we heaved it overboard. 
| ‘It did not take long to finish the rest of the 
deck-load. The danger of fire was past, but 
we got no more sleep that night. At day- 
break it stopped snowing, and the wind came 
off northwest. At five in the afternoon we 
anchored on South Boston flats. 

**After we docked, I went to a surgeon. 
When I came back, I showed Captain Prince 
my bandaged finger. 

‘* ‘Why didn’t you tell me about this before 
we started?’ he asked. 

‘**T was afraid you wouldn’t take me,’ I 
replied. ‘And I couldn’t pay back the fifteen 
dollars you advanced. Hasn’t my work been 





| 


I wondered 


** *No fault to find, my Jad,’ he said. ‘I’ll 


He dropped the eye-splice of the| pay your fare home on the steamer, if you 


want to go.’ 
‘*But I stayed with him; and we couldn’t 
have asked for prettier winter weather than 


By | we had on the trip back. 


‘*T’ve never forgotten how much I owe to 
Captain Prince. He was a man, clear grit 
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THE NEWSBOY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
T is a mistake to work too hard trying to 
enjoy a vacation. 


A MAN seldom ‘‘burns’’ money that is wet 

with his own sweat. 

D°® not place too much confidence in the 
saying, ‘‘It is never too late to mend.”’ 

A big patch is sometimes as conspicuous as a 

hole. 


HE English have long talked of a railway 
from Cairo to Cape Town, the whole length 
of Africa, and have made a good beginning at 
each end; but there still remains a gap of 
many hundred miles in the middle. Now the 
French have an equally ambitious project—a 
line from Algiers to Cape Town, across the 
Sahara and the Congo region, to connect with 
the British railway in South Africa. Engi- 
neers are working on the preliminary survey. 
[* is astonishing what some people will steal. 
A correspondent of a New York paper says 
that he had occasion to ask at one of the 
branch libraries for a Greek grammar. There 
were none in, but the courteous attendant 
promised to get one from another branch. In 
fact, she got four copies. When the applicant 
examined them, he found that the first dozen 
pages had been cut out of every one. So eager 
are the youth of New York City to acquire 
Greek | 


HE secretary-general of the British and 

Foreign Blind Association has announced 
that in a short time all Shakespeare’s plays 
will be available to the blind for the small 
sum of six dollars and a quarter. The print- 
ing will, of course, be in ‘‘braille’’ raised 
letters. The edition will be no set of pocket 
volumes, for each play will occupy the whole 
of a mammoth quarto; but the blind are not 
finical. Every new gleam of light is a blessing 
to them. 


VACATION ought not to mean idleness. As 
a rule, doing nothing will not rest you. 
The best kind of recreation is doing the things 
you like to do but are unable to do during the 
rest of the year for lack of time. Get out the 
hobby that has been eating his head off all 
winter for lack of exercise. Ride him to your 
heart’s content, and glory in all his good 
points; but do not push him beyond his capac- 
ity—or yours. An overridden, broken-winded 
hobby becomes a nightmare; a change of sex 
at which only the unphilosophical will 
wonder. 


HE more general observance of Flag day | 


this year has brought out some deserved 
criticism of our public manners. 
that lined the streets to watch the parades, 
not even a majority of individuals showed 
sentiment enough either to salute the flag when 
it passed, or to uncover. The criticism is, 
however, somewhat tempered by the fact that 
those who did observe that fundamental act 
of patriotic courtesy were mostly young people 
and foreigners—those who have had the flag 
drill in the schools. 


HE talk of setting up a Lincoln monument 

in London, as a part of the celebration of 
the century of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, brings out the fact, of 
which many people in both countries are 
unaware, that London has had a noble monu- 
ment to Lineoln for more than a generation. 
It is the 200-foot tower of Christ Church, on 
Westminster Bridge Road. Americans and 
Englishmen built it as a tribute to the Eman- 
cipator, and the Americans also wished to 
mark their appreciation of the sympathy that 
the Rey. Newman Hall and his congregation 


|/common in England. Into the stone-work of 
| the tower the builders wrought the American 
| flag, the American eagle, and the British 
lion. It was dedicated in 1876—our centen- 
nial year. 

® © 


THE MILWAUKEE “ NEWSIES.” 


HE Milwaukee venture in the government 
of newsboys deserves the careful atten- 
tion of all who are studying the problem 

of making good American citizens. 

More than 4,000 newsboys, under the over- 
sight of the state industrial commission and 
the Milwaukee commissioner of street trades, 
from whom they get their licenses, have organ- 
ized a republic that has its executive, its legis- 
lative, and its judicial branch. They have 
divided the city into congressional districts, 
and have all the machinery of nominations 
and elections. 

The first aim of this juvenile republic is 
to enforce the laws that regulate the selling 
of newspapers on the streets—the laws that 
relate to the ages of the boys, their hours 
of work, their attendance at school, and the 
places where they may sell. The ‘‘policemen’’ 
and ‘‘judges’’ are of course especially impor- 
tant officers. 

The self-interest of the boys and their pride 
in self-government have brought about a 
better enforcement of the laws than police- 
men, probation officers and factory inspec- 
tors had previously been able to effect. When 
the newsboys’ court finds a boy guilty of any 
offense, a higher court of adults—newspaper 
men and representatives of the industrial 


| commission — reviews his case. The ‘‘con- 


gress’? passes laws that govern the various 
activities of the newsboys—their outings, 
athletic sports, debating clubs, and social 
organizations. At the last election the 4,000 
young citizens elected a boy of German birth 
as president, a Russian Jew as vice-president, 
an American as chief justice, and an Italian 
as congressman in the most closely contested 
district. Such experience cannot fail to help 
prepare the boys for useful citizenship. 

The Milwaukee plan has thus far worked 
extremely well. It not only applies to a 
larger number of individuals than most of the 
boys’ republics that have been organized else- 
where, but it is also more comprehensive in its 
scope. The Boston newsboys have a similar 
republic, but citizenship in it is dependent on 
attendance in the public schools; in Milwaukee 
the numerous parochial schools are largely 
represented. The celebrated George Junior 
Republic is a separate community, and so lacks 
the opportunities and advantages of a large 
organization of boys in a city. The Mil- 
waukee republic is more powerful within its 
limits even than the Boy Scout organization, 
for its officers and courts have legal authority 
from the state industrial commission. 


® © 


PERILS FROM MACHINERY. 


ARMING is no longer the safe work that 
F it used to be. The introduction of com- 
plicated machinery has been followed by 
an increasing number of accidents, especially 
in the great corn and wheat regions. In Wis- 
consin, for example, four men were killed in 
1911, and ninety others lost arms, hands or fin- 
gers in corn-shredders, -huskers, and -cutters. 
That is a Jarger number of injuries than boiler 
explosions had caused in the state in six 
years, and more than the Americans suffered 
in the two decisive naval battles of the War 
with Spain. 
Such accidents led the Wisconsin Legisla- 





Of the crowds | 


ture to pass a law that forbids the sale of farm 
machinery not equipped with every possible 
safety contrivance, and that holds the owners of 
machinery responsible for accidents happening 
to employés who use machinery not so guarded. 

But in this, as in other kinds of industry, 
the safety of the workers must depend princi- 
pally on their own carefulness. No amount 
of legislation can prevent accidents to the 
ignorant or the indifferent. The realization 
that this is so has brought about a ‘‘safety 
movement’’ in which both employers and em- 
ployed are working together. 

In the coal-mines, less than half of the 
workmen come under the influence of safety 
devices and protective regulations. Conse- 
quently, both the companies and the more 
intelligent of the men are using all kinds of 


being careful and cautious—examinations that 
the men must pass, warnings printed on pay 
envelopes and match-boxes, and signs con- 
spicuously posted. 





The steel trust has at all its plants a system 


means to impress on the ignorant the need of | 





|in Christ Chureh had given the Union cause | of safety committees, composed of workmen. | knows how much gold has gone into war chests 
|at a time when sympathy for it was not| They make inspections and investigations that | within the last few months, but it is believed 
| are independent of those made by the company, to be enough to account in part for the tight 


and try in practical ways to compel the men | money market on all the bourses of Europe. 
to guard their own safety and that of their | All countries are now so interdependent that 


fellow workers. 

In 1910 the men on all of the seventeen 
divisions of the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
way system formed safety committees. The 
sixteen months that followed January 1, 1911, 
showed a decrease of one-third in the number 
of employés killed or injured, and an even 
larger decrease in the number of passengers 
killed. Many other great railway companies 
have recognized the value of the work, and 
are encouraging similar organizations among 
their employés. ‘ 

Workmen who thus organize and work to 
guard against accidents to themselves and to 
their fellows thereby benefit their employers 
and the public. The human toll of our indus- 
trial system is so heavy that there is now 
quite as much need of preserving our workers 
as of preserving our purely material resources. 
The results of the safety movement are already 
so encouraging that they have attracted atten- 
tion in Europe. 

& © 


FASHIONS. 


HENCE comes the unceasing impulse 
toward change that makes the fash- 
ions? Rational human beings as we 
are, we might be expected by this time to have 
discovered the style of dress best adapted to 
the appearance of the human figure, the con- 
venience and comfort of the human body, and 
to have adopted it permanently. The desire 
for novelty inherent in human nature might 


be expected to find satisfaction in varying | 


colors and textures, and in unessential modi- 
fications of the standard style. The fact that 
such is not the case, but that the pendulum of 
fashion is always oscillating, touching perhaps 
not more than once the points of extreme reach 
marked by crinoline or bustle, but never 
coming to complete rest, is an indication that 
people do not yet, at least, wish to dress-in the 
style best adapted to the appearance of the 
human figure, and to the convenience and 
comfort of the human body. 

They may think they do; they may arraign 
the cupidity and inventiveness of milliners and 
dressmakers as the compelling cause of the 
restlessness of fashion; they may attribute it 
to the indiscretion or bad taste of certain indi- 
viduals who, as soon as a satisfactory fashion 
is declared, travesty and vulgarize it by ex- 
cesses. But surely all that milliners and 
dressmakers can do is to stimulate latent rest- 
lessness into activity; all that mistaken indi- 
viduals can do is to make ridiculous, not the 
normal and correct mode, but exaggerations 
of it or extravagant departures from it. 

If fashion remains apparently unreasonable 
and inhuman, there must be some deeper cause 
than the trivial ones commonly assigned. 
May it not be that human nature unconsciously 
desires not to express itself in clothes, but 
rather to make clothes themselves symbolic, 
vaguely and varyingly illustrative of abstract 
ideas, and in so doing to enjoy, not the pleasure 
of expression, but the amusement of disguise? 
A woman dressed in a certain fashion may 
whimsically suggest the appearance of a bird 
of paradise; in another fashion, that of a 
waving flower. Fashion pins decorative ideas 
on people, sometimes pretty ideas, sometimes 
fanciful, sometimes merely amusing; and 
through changing fashions people like to 
escape from the too constant consciousness of 
themselves and of each other into a world of 
symbolism and make-believe. 


® © 


.THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


LL over the world business has been pass- 
ing through a period of depression. In 
this country the conditions have been 

worse than anywhere else, partly for local 
reasons, and partly for reasons in appearance 
remote. 

The long-drawn-out war in the Balkans is 
one of the less obvious causes. War is waste. 
It creates an increased demand for some com- 
modities, but the commodities do not go, as 
they go in time of peace, to supply the 
needs of producers, thus enabling them to 
produce more; they go instead to men who are 
merely consumers, and who produce nothing. 

The war had also another effect. From 
the beginning people feared that it could not 
be brought to a close without entangling the 
great powers of Europe. Fear of that con- 
tingency led the governments to take measures 
in advance to supply themselves with a reserve 
of money —the ‘‘sinews of war.’’ No one 





whatever helps or hurts Europe helps or hurts 
us also. The Balkan War, therefore, has 
probably not been without influence on our 
financial affairs; but in addition, we have had 
our own peculiar troubles. The current cam- 
paign against the railways and the trusts, 
however justifiable it may be, has frightened 
the moneyed men and the managers of great 
enterprises, and made them timid. It has 
checked the expansion that has characterized 
recent years. 

Another local cause is the tariff agitation. 
No matter what may be the real effect of the 
coming revolution in our tariff policy, the 
sentimental effect of it has been injurious. 
Business has been afraid of it, and has halted; 
and as a result, the price of securities has 
declined. 

But there is no reason for pessimism. The 
country is not going to the dogs. A tight 
money market cures itself; for although it 
discourages new business enterprises, the very 
lack of borrowers makes money easier in a 
little while. As for the tariff, although the 
uncertainty is hard to bear, ours is a great 
country; and when business learns what the 
actual effect of the tariff is, there will surely 
be a revival of trade and an improvement in 
business conditions. 


* © 


THE ANTISOCIAL NEWSPAPER. 


T is hard to put yourself back in imagi- 

nation into the condition of things before 

the newspaper existed. Take a country 
village, or a small provincial town, or even a 
large city, three hundred years ago. The 
isolation of the inhabitants was complete. Even 
of what was going on at their own doors they 
could have only a limited and most imperfect 
knowledge. The outer world simply could not 
come to them at all. The facts of political or 
social progress, the great achievements of in- 
dustry, the history and character of public 
men, even events like war or great disasters 
that shook the framework of society were 
spread only by the slow process of lip to lip 
conveyance, or perhaps not until they were 
staled in the cold pages of historical record. 

Now the newspaper binds the whole world 
together, brings Europe and Asia to your 
breakfast-table, makes the speech and garb 
and gesture of heroes and leaders as familiar 
as those of a friend or relative. As between 
community and community, there is no seclu- 
sion, there is no privacy any more. 

But it is curious to reflect on the exactly 
opposite truth, that although the newspaper 
tends to unite communities, it tends to separate 
individuals. In former days the only way a 
man could learn anything of what was going 
on in the world was to go out among his 
fellows, to make large acquaintance, to keep 
in contact with as many sorts of souls as he 
possibly could. Now the easiest way to learn 
what is going on in the world is to stay at home. 
Two neighbors sit beside each other in the car, 
and instead of talking eagerly about public 
affairs, they extinguish themselves behind their 
newspapers. A man stays in his office all day 
and sells shoes and talks of shoes, and at night 
sits down by the fire with his newspaper. 

But the twentieth century, which is to 
change so many things, will perhaps change 
that also. There are signs that men are be- 
ginning to feel more the need of other men—a 
need that printers’ ink can never satisfy. 


oo > > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ERFECT TIMEPIECES.—An astronom- 

ical clock must keep more nearly perfect 
time than any other instrument. The makers 
of such clocks have to consider how much 
effect slight changes in the temperature and 
in the pressure of the air will have upon the 
oscillation of the pendulum. Dr. S. Riefler, 
a German maker of astronomical clocks, has 
prepared a set of tables that show the weights 


of dry and moist air at varying temperatures - 


and atmospheric pressures. The tables show 
that at a pressure of 760 milligrams, as the 
temperature changes from —1° to +36° Centi- 
grade, the weight of a liter of air changes 
from 1296.61 milligrams to 1129.78 milligrams. 
The tables also show that at the temperature 
0°, as the pressure changes from 380 milli- 
meters to 790 millimeters, the weight of a liter 
of air changes from 646.60 milligrams to 1342.79 
milligrams. According to Popular Astron- 
omy, there is a Riefler clock at Potsdam in 
which virtually all the influences that affect 
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the swinging pendulum, no matter how 
minutely, are compensated for. The pendu- 
lum of this astronomical clock swings with 
such precision that after 576,000,000 seconds 
(more than eighteen years) the error of the 
clock is only one second. 

& 


HE X-RAY MICROSCOPE. — Mons. 

Pierre Goby of Grasse, France, has 
recently described a method of using X-rays 
with the microscope. He calls it microra- 
diography. The apparatus enables a person 
=. quickly and _ thor- 
' oughly to examine the 
internal structure of 
small opaque objects, 
the dissection of which 
for microscopic obser- 
vation is ordinarily 
very slow and unsatis- 





factory. So clearly 
does the instrument 
reveal the internal 





. “structure of diatoms, 
foraminifera, and other minute organisms, 
that specimens apparently belonging to the 
same species have in some cases been easily 
seen to belong to different species. Moreover, 
the apparatus shows the bones and other parts 
of large animals and fossils in extremely 
minute detail. The foraminifera shown in 
the accompanying illustration are protozoa 
that produce tiny calcareous shells. They are 
formed so rapidly and abundantly in sea-water 
that they are constantly building up great 
deposits of ooze on the ocean bed. A great 
deal of limestone is composed wholly of the 
shells of these protozoa. 

& 


HE SKIN ON BOILED MILK. — What 

causes the formation of the skin on the 
surface of boiled milk and of hot cocoa that is 
made with boiled milk? Doctor Porcher of 
Lyons, France, says that it is the result of the 
disintegrating of the lime caseinate in the milk. 
Heat separates the lime and the casein, and 
the lime combines with carbonic acid from the 
air to form a thin film of carbonate of lime. 
This film supports the undissolved casein in 
the milk, as well as some coagulated albumen, 
and fat. ® 


NDUSTRIAL USES OF SUGAR.—If all 

the sugar that is eaten in the course of a 
year were to be equally divided, every person 
in the world would have at least twenty pounds. 
But besides being used as food, sugar has 
many industrial uses. It is the cheapest form 
of a chemically pure carbohydrate, and is often 
used in place of starch, dextrin, or glucose. 
Sugar is frequently put in compounds for 
removing and preventing boiler scale. It is 
used in the manufacture of shoe-blacking, 
transparent soap, copying-ink, and ink-rollers 
for printing-presses. Certain explosives con- 
tain from six to forty per cent. of it. It is 
employed in dyeing establishments, by tanner- 
ies for ‘‘filling’’ leather, and in a large number 
of other industries. Sugar has a hardening and 
strengthening action in mortar. The mortar 
used to rebuild the Museum of Natural History 
in Berlin consisted of one part lime, one part 
sand, and two parts sugar. Even a very small 
quantity, however, even as little as one-quarter 
of one per cent., exerts a very harmful effect 
on cement. s 


USE FOR MILKWEED.—Although the 

milky juice, or latex, of the common milk- 
weed yields from two to three per cent. of 
rubber, the amount is so small and the quality 
so poor that it would not be commercially 
profitable to extract it. According to the 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
the bast fibers of the plant are, however, likely 
to prove a more profitable product. They are 
easily separated, and after bleaching, yield a 
white, silky textile material that is even 
stronger than flax, which it closely resembles. 
The seeds contain considerable drying oil, and 
the soft white down attached to the seeds could 
be used in upholstery. About four-fifths of 


that, when treated with soda solution under 


pressure, yields a pulp suitable for paper- | 


making. Milkweed grows wild in enormous 
quantities throughout the United States and 
Canada, but if it is to be utilized industrially, 
some system of cultivation will probably be 
required to increase the supply of the plant. 
A milkweed-crop could be raised on soil that 
would be good for little else. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


ABOR AND THE LAW. — On June 23d, 
President Wilson signed the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, carrying the provision that 
none of an appropriation of $300,000 for the 
Department of Justice shall be ‘expended in 
prosecuting for alleged violation of the anti- 
trust laws, labor-unions or farmers’ organi- 
zations. The bill was vetoed by President 
Taft on March 4th, because he objected to 
this provision. In approving it, President 
Wilson said that if he could have vetoed the 
offensive item only, he would have done so, 
because it is unjustifiable in character and 


principle. He concluded his explanation by 

saying that other available appropriations 

supply the Department of Justice with abun- 

dant funds to enforce the law, so that the 

offensive item will neither limit nor in any 

way embarrass the actions of the department. 
& 


HE UNDERWOOD TARIFF BILL, 

which was passed by the House on May sth 
and sent to the Senate, was held by the Senate | 
finance committee for revision until June 
20th. Many changes were made to correct 
inequities in the measure as it came from the 
House, but the provisions for free wool imme- 
diately, and free sugar after three years, 
remained substantially as the House framed | 
them. The income-tax provisions were modi- | 
fied so as to provide that bachelors shall pay 
a tax on incomes in excess of $3,000, and 
married men with two children shall be 
untaxed on all income up to and including 
$5,000. The finance committee laid the bill 
before the Senate caucus on June 20th, and 
the caucus will consider it paragraph by para- 
graph before it is finally reported. 

& 

HE TARIFF LOBBY.—On June 18th, the 

special committee that is investigating 
President Wilson’s charges that a pernicious 
lobby is at work in Washington to prevent the 
passage of an equitable tariff law, received tes- 
timony that the beet-sugar manufacturers have 
an organization to influence sentiment in favor 
of a sugar duty. On June 19th, the com- 
mittee was told that the sugar-refiners, notably 
the Federal Refining Company, had waged a 
campaign in favor of free sugar. The general | 
purport of the testimony was to the effect that | 
the beet-sugar men have sought to keep the | 
duty on sugar so that they can compete success- | 
fully with the refiners of cane-sugar, and that 
the refiners have sought to have the duty on 
raw cane-sugar removed, so that they can 
undersell the manufacturers of beet-sugar. 


= 


URRENCY REFORM. —On June 23d, 
President Wilson addressed the two Houses 

of Congress on the importance of an immediate 
revision of the hanking and currency laws on 
the general plan of a bill prepared by the) 
House committee on banking and currency, of 
copyr’t, Harris a ewig Which Mr. Carter Glass of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, is 
chairman. He-said that it 
i is imperative that Con- 
; gress should give the busi- 
ness men a banking and 
currency law by which 
they can make use of the 
freedom of enterprise 
‘‘which we are about to | 
bestow on them’’ in the | 
new tariff law. He said | 
that we must have a/| 
| currency that will expand and contract readily | 
| with the changing demands of business, and 
‘that the banking laws must not permit the | 
| concentration of the monetary resources any- 
where in a few hands, and that the control of | 
|the new system must be not private, but | 
publie. e | 


HE BANKING BILL.—The central fea- | 
ture of the new plan is a system of twelve | 
Federal reserve banks, the stockholders in | 
which are to be the national and the state | 
banks. The new banks will rediscount commer- | 
cial paper of the stockholding banks, will buy | 
and sell government securities, and will conduct 
the government fiscal operations. These banks 
will be allowed to issue circulating notes not in 
excess of $500, 000,000, secured by a gold reserve 
and a lien upon the assets of the banks. These 
| banks will be under the oversight of a Federal 
| Reserve Board of seven, including the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
| culture, and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Four others are to be appointed by the Presi- 
| dent with the consent of the Senate. At least | 
| one of the board must be a man with banking | 
experience. Besides supervising the issue of | 
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fix the rate of bank discount every day. 
& 
T. McKINLEY CONQUERED.—Word 
was received in Seattle on June 20th, 
that on June 7th, Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, 
Protestant Episcopal missionary in Alaska, 
| had ascended to the top of the highest peak of 
| Mt. McKinley. When he reached the summit 
he and his companions knelt and recited 
the thanksgiving prayers of the church, and 
put up a cross six feet high. They found that 
| water boiled at 174.9°, and they estimated that 
| the mountain is 20,500 feet high. 


& 


Ts WEBB LIQUOR LAW.—On June 
19th, the Attorney-General instructed the 
Federal district attorneys throughout the 
|country that the Webb law, prohibiting 
| the shipment of liquor into prohibition states, 
is not a criminal statute, and that no penalty 
is provided for its violation. No prosecution, 
therefore, can be conducted under it in the 
United States courts. But as the law deprives 
shippers of any immunities they might claim 
under their interstate commerce rights, they 
may be dealt with in the state courts. 








| treatment of distressing, disfiguring eruptions, rashes, 


BOYS DONT DROWN 


For Brain Fag . 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for relief of tired nerves,brain fag and 
headache following mental strain or overwork. [Adv. 


+ as 
WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 

Because of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the 
itchings, irritations and chafings, from infancy to age, 
no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle 
applications of Cuticura ointment. No other costs so 
little and does so much. Sold throughout the world. 
Liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. 
Address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 


Old Home Week 
New Hampshire 


(Fifteenth Annual) 


August 16-23, 1913 


Forget New Hampshire? By her cliffs, 
er meads, her brooks afoam, | 
star while we roam— 
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By all her hallowed memories, —our lode- 
Whatever skies above us rise, the Hills, 
the Hills are Home ! 
Edna Dean Proctor. 
Rd 

Write for information about dates and 
details of local celebrations to the New 
Hampshire O} WwW i 


(Frank W. Rollins, 
Bachelder, Secretary), 
















WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight | 
and allow 10 DAYS PRIAL. 
IT ONLY one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers | 
on highest 1913 model bicycles 

FACTORY PRICES 23:22 

a bicycle or 

a pair of tires from anyone at any price 

until you write for our large Art Catalog 

and learn our wonderful proposition on 
‘first sample bicycle going to your town. 

RIDER AGENTS 5:52227"."5| 

xhibiting and eon th ee 

money ¢ i and selling our bicycles. 

‘a We ‘sell cheaper than any other tetory. 

Tear Ww 


repairsandall sundriesat Aa//usnat pr oy 
Do not wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO 





your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of 3-in-One 
makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools — work 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 AIH Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE 















Best for 
the Boy! 


Tom, Bob, Jim, listen here : 
Tell Father you really ought 
to know how to handle a gun 
properly — for others’ safety and 
your Own. 

He’d let you have one if he real- 
ized what a “man-maker”’ rifle- 
shooting is. How it trains your 
eye and nerves; makes you alert, 
careful, self-reliant ; keeps you out- 
doors and gives you such bully 
good fun and excitement. 


BOY SCOUT 
CARTRIDGES 


of course, are the ones you’duse. They’re 
so accurate, sure-fire and clean to handle 
that no boy nor Boy Scout would want 
anything else. 

We call them ‘* Boy Scout’’ because 
they’ve got the Boy Scout spirit. They’re 
trustworthy, do what they ought to do, 
help you to shoot straight and make good 
scores. They’re the cartridges with clean, 
high grade powder and our famous ‘* non- 
mercuric’’ priming which makes it sure- 
fire and accurate and is so much better 
for your gun-barrel. 

Sit right down now and write for 


** How to Use Firearms”’ 


It’s our free book for boys and Boy Scouts, and 
their families, too. It shows the fun of camp- 
ing out and living outdoors with your gun. 
How to aim and clean it. How it makes you 
strong and manly. Teaches you to concentrate 
your mind and to keep your eye on the “bull,” 
wherever you are. Thousands of fellows are 
enjoying their copies; write for yours now. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDCE CO. 
Dept. 26, *Lowell, Massachusetts 














“Who Wants to Cook in Hot Weather, Anyway?” 


"There! there’s something you can make for Rob and the children, even if you 
the plant material consists of woody tissue | circulating notes to the banks, this board is to| can’t cook. Who wants to cook in hot weather, anyway? Jell-O doesn’t have to be 


cooked. Isn't it lovely ?” 


JELL-O 


desserts are not only easy to make and "lovely," but they are 


the finest of summer dishes. 


In hot weather you find your appetite craves something 
different — something pleasantly tangy or tart — something 


that will taste good and "hit the spot." 


Fruit itself does not satisfy that peculiar craving as cool, 


sparkling, delicious, fruity Jell-O does. 


Seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Each in a separate package, 10 cents, at any grocer’s. 


The famous “Six Cooks” Recipe Book will 
be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.,Le Roy, N.Y.,and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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| flushed, then looked up into the girl’s eyes. What 
ON EXHIB IT] ON he saw there caused him to lean across the coun- | 


| ter toward her. 
| “ll tell you the truth; I’m going to study it 
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EPA Bz, PRESOMISEH 
Marion Couthouy Smith to get one. When I was a boy I didn’t think 


learning amounted to nothing, and I wouldn’t go 
to school what little chance I had. But when I 
grew up I seen what a fool I was, and how I 
couldn’t be nothing ’thout I knowed something; 
but I thought it was too late then, and so I fooled 
along for twenty years more. Now I knowit ain’t 
never too late, and though I am going on forty- 
five, I’m going to have a education if it can be got. 
I don’t have much time to learn, for I have to keep 
hustling to make a living for six children; but 


A GOLDEN EAGLE. 


SAW him, nobly poised, imprisoned there, 

In a poor place, housed in a narrow cage ; 
That royal spirit, lord of the upper air, 

With great wings folded, mute in sullen rage. 
And all the luster of the golden noons, 

And all the splendor of the scattered stars, 
And the fair glory of unclouded moons, 

Met in that lightning glance, behind the bars. 
Those untamed eyes that answered to the sun, 

Now glittering in the dimness, turned on me; 
I shall remember till my race is run 

The still, proud anguish of that voiceless plea. 


So if you’ll tell me what ’rithmetic to get, and 
what other books I’ll need to start on, I’ll be 
thankful.” 

The girl, with a little lump in her throat and her 


THE MONKEYS. eyes smarting, turned back to the shelves. 


I, who laughed at first at the little solemn sages, — 
Quaint and smileless creatures, wrinkled as with 
years. MAKING THEIR WAY. 


Felt the sudden weight of the sorrow of the ages— 
Saw the weird, small faces through a mist of 


m- 
tears. must have a modern cottage or a stea) 


heated flat, a bank-account, and a complete 
outfit for housekeeping before they can begin life 
together, some of the hardships of the pioneers 
He paces, pausing but for food and sleep. and the price they were willing to pay for success 
Oh, for a song to voice the hidden woe seem almost incredible. A man whose accent 
Of those wild souls that cannot plead nor weep! | scarcely betrayed his German descent was re- 


cently telling of the early experiences of his 

together enough money to Pay his way from Ger- 

y wy “Ne then,’ said the pastor | }orrowed eighteen dollars from a more prosperous 

=] tian Brotherhood, ‘‘we section-hand, and my mother worked as assistant 
s. } i al months the 

& | a constitution and by-laws and a Fourth of July—the only day he could get off—they 


T: the young people of this generation who 


A BLACK PANTHER. 
In dumb, unwearied protest, to and fro, 













dozen committees. We are organ- were married. Both worked on for another year, 
i isti i ig | saving every cent they could, and then they wen 
, ized to do Christian work in this wostte Missouri, where land was stillcheap. They 
community. I should like to hear from each | found forty acres partly cleared and a small cabin 
of you what you understand by that.’’ ae they could my od ome, 77 _ $200 gona x 
: : was every cent the ‘ ather got a jo 
Different members gave different answers. | on the section at a dollar and %, quarter a day. 
Most of the replies were vague and indefi- | Every morning he walked six miles to town in 
it! time to begin work at seven; and after six in the 
nite. : ‘ evening he walked six miles home for supper. 
‘*Suppose we outline our working program); ‘They had no tools except an ax and a wedge; 
like this,”” said the pastor. ‘We are a Chris-| they had not a single end of stock, except one 
tian Brotherhood organized to do the ‘impos- | thrown in with the farm. 
sible’: “‘My mother went to a neighbor and asked him 


, what he would take fora pig. Like a true trader, 
‘*1, To drive the saloon out of the town. he asked what she wourl give. She offered to 
‘2. To get rid of vice. 


~ 9 om te = “ ry = = — 
: rset of socks. He jum at the offer, and she went 
‘*3. To get indifferent men to go to church. | home and sheared the sheep, carded the wool, 
‘*4. To convince every one of the wickedness | spun i yo ~-A socks and mittens; 
then she brought her pig home. . 

of selfishness and greed. : “During the winter she chopped down trees and 
‘*5. To teach purity to the boys and girls. oplit vale to, Senne, thelr patch a8 ground. She 
“6, To convert Old Man Lowe.”’ chopped the limbs of the trees into cord-wood, bor- 
7 rowed a wagon and hauled it six miles to the rail- 

At the last item the brotherhood looked at | road-station, where she sold it for a dollar a cord. 


+“ ”? “In the spring there was a litter of six pigs; she 
one another aghast. Old Man Lowe’’ was traded them for a heifer. Then when there was a 


the worst drunkard and gambler in town; | calf, she traded it for another cow, and paid the 


, j . | difference in cash. The next year they had a 
every one thought him an abandoned repro horse, and bought eighty acres more land n credit. 


bate. Then my father quit the railroad, and began to 
But the pastor went on calmly: *:Docs any forte died when I was fourteen; but mother and I 
one need to be converted more than Old Man | gnished paying the debt—$700. ' 
Lowe?’’ RS now,” he one pa ee ay eee wide, 
“she has 400 acres and a g w house all her 
No one spoke. ; own—and I have 700 acres. It is all worth over a 
‘*Has any one ever tried to convert him?’’ | hundred dollars an acre.” 
No one ever had. He was ‘‘a hopeless ; 


case.’ > 
**Did not Jesus come to save just such A TUSSLE WITH MRS. EPHRAIM 
9» . . 
= Gite mo bears are not yet extinct among 


* © parents. 
“It was just forty-two years ago my father got 
DOING THE IMP OSSIBLE. many to America. He and my mother were en- 
paged, but os ty too poor to marry. But she 
| 0 
| to his newly formed Chris- | relative, and went along on the same ship. 
| “When they landed, ~ father got a job as a 
nt | 3 i have fifty-five members; we have | cook in a coal-camp in Pennsylvania. For nine 
. ' , worked and saved; and then on the 
Nao ti} 


ee one o gv that He did. to hi the mountains of the far West, and they 

id any of you ever speak to him or try are as unsociable as ever to the human 

to bring him to Christ?” beings who casually make their acquaintance. 
Silence again. The chief of a geological survey party, camping 
‘*Is Christ powerless to save him?’’ on Mineral Creek in British Columbia, is one of 
No one dared say that He was. the latest to suffer from their lack of cordiality. 


‘*Let us try to save him, then,’’ said the| The engineer had gone out to examine the 
astor mountainside behind the camp, and select the best 
Pp . route by which to climb it on the next day. Pres- 

One by one the members of the brotherhood | ently he sat down on a log to rest, when, without 


went in turn to ‘‘Old Man Lowe,’ and pleaded | the slightest warning, a bear charged savagely at 


, , . him from some bushes. 
with him. After twelve men had been to see! As he struggled to his feet, he saw a pair of cubs 


him on successive days, the old man’s heart | 4t one side and behind him. Unknowingly he had 
ued, He was @ anved man—clmest 6 t sat down to rest between a female grizzly and her 
melted. wep age 2 Firing one shot at the charging animal, 
into the Kingdom of Heaven by sheer amaze- | he —— be i SS _ A 
: ear followed with such determination that she 
ment that these busy merchants and profes- | actually rushed past him before she could check her 
sional men should think enough of him to sei a. y pw gg ha panne om 
. P ; le > j A n faster 
come and talk with him about the welfare of up hill than down, the huge beast caught him 
his soul. He himself had almost forgotten | quickly, and began to shake him much as a ter- 
that he had one. = — a = anes Sy wae Le ong ~~ 
year lose her footing on the steep hillside, anc 

A good many souls are never saved because | both man and beast rolled some Ghenes down. 
we do not seek to save them. Often we limit| 1% was now that the engineer displayed the 
God’s ad & b deeal to courage and presence of mind that saved his life, 
700'S power W save Dy our own relusal 0 | for on veiling in among some bushes, he lay per- 
attempt the ‘‘impossible.’? The Christian is | aoy Roy y eigning death. Satisfied, after snif- 
here especially to do the “impossible,” by | anibled away toher cubes ey “ead, the bear 
means of the power of the gospel, which can 
save even to the uttermost. couple of men to Vancouver for a doctor. The 
doctor found that the leather leggings that the 
® © engineer wore had saved his ae eg from seri- 
ous injury, but the bear’s teeth had badly torn 


‘ THE “RITHMETI c.” joint itself” both above the knee and round the 


se AN I get something for you ?” | ® © 
The girl rested her hands on 
the counter and looked across OLD ROMAN HOTELS. 





aged man; his hair was beginning | sleepless nights spent in uncomfortable 
to turn gray, his hands were work- hotels in this country may find some solace 
hardened, and the nails were scarred | in this account of the Roman hotels in the days of 
and broken. His clothes were | the late Republic and the Empire: 


shabby, and he wore a short, unkempt beard. | Most of the hostelries and taverns of Rome, 
I want a ’rithmetic, please. says Humbert de Gallier, in “Usages et Mcurs 
“What kind?” The girl turned toward the | @ Autrefois,” were situated along the Appian 
shelves. | Wa a } oy of them were — e. It was at 
The man did not answer. to stop roa an: of fo ay ah aay Sere used frequently 
“What kind, please ?” The most interesting hostelries, however, were 
“T don’t know.” near the circuses and amphitheaters. The shrewd 
The girl turned back. ‘‘We have two kinds, 





at the customer. He was a middle- Ts traveler who is prone to complain of | 


myself. I ain’t got any education, and I’m going | 


work or no work, I’m going to learn something. , 





When his men got to him, they carried him into | 
camp, and made him comfortable, and sent a | 





| 


you know,” she explained, “‘one for the town and | chosen for the patronage of the huge crowds that | 


one for the country schools. Is the child going to | went to the circuses on holidays to see the fights 
school in town or in the country, and what grade | between wild animals, and the gladiatorial com- 

“ill he be in?” | bats; and the landlords could buy conveniently 
will he he nv" ? and reasonably those animals that had been slaugh- 
“He—he ain’t going to school.” The man | tered during the day, to be served on their tables. 


Thus a merrymaker might witness a ba.tle 
between a lion and a tiger in the amphitheater in 
the afternoon; and if he went to a near-by hotel, 


| might find parts of the same lion or tiger in his 


stew for dinner. A bear’s steak was considered 
a great delicacy in Rome. 


he furnishings of the common-room, which in | 


these hotels served as dining-room, parlor, and 
tap-room, were severely simple. A few wooden 
tables, a few wooden benches, and a sort of ele- 
vated throne were the only pieces of furniture. 
On the raised chair or throne sat the owner of the 
inn, and watched over his guests, and probably 
his belongings. 

A large number of the hostelries displayed upon 
the ceilings of their common-rooms, a painting 


representing a rooster. The pointing yore = ly oa 
never grow old: | la’ 


inscription, the spirit of which w 
al 1en this cock crows, then will we give 
credit.” 
That is the one link that binds the crude, 
uncomfortable tavern of ancient Rome to the 
elaborate hotel of the present day. 


TO_A FLAME 


- aww PBHesAd Ygowa @+4lar 


Antoinette DeCoursey Patterson 


OUR life is brief, O little tongue of fire, 
And yet how fraught with golden eloquence! 


Regardless of all thoughts of where, or whence, | 


Upward, and ever upward, you aspire. 


® & 
A NEW SORT OF HIGH SCHOOL. 





ON THE ROOF. 


Ts new Washington Irving High School in 
New York is unquestionably the finest pub- 
lic-school building ever erected. It is eight 
stories high, and occupies half a city block 
between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. The 
sehool can care for 5,900 pupils, and there are 228 
instructors. Six high schools in Manhattan have 
been abandoned, and the pupils assembled in the 
new building. 


The building cost $250,000. It contains every 
modern appliance and equipment, and there is no 
end of novelties. For the course in housekeeping, 
in the domestic science department, there is a 
seven-room apartment, fully furnished and ready 
for occupancy. There is a kitchen and pantry, 
dining-room, living-room, bath-room, bedroom, 
nursery, and parlor. Classes of more than a dozen 
pupils take turns in caring for the apartment, and 
7 pm | the groceries, meats, and provisions for 
the pantry. 

There is also 4 complete equipment for banking, 
where the students learn how to deal with a bank, 
and learn something of the manner in which a 
bank is conducted. ith 
bank-books they carry im- 
aginary accounts, against 
which they write checks 
from time to time. 

Like a great garment- 
working factory are the 
seven large sewing-rooms, 
where 200 girls are taught 
sewing on aS Many ma- 
ehines. In this depart- 
ment classes are given 
two hours’ _ instruciion 
every two or three days. 

A en agen ear isa 
book — plant, where 
the students are taught 
bookbinding and “first 
aid to an injured book.” 
There are more than 200 
pean BY nme oe in 

1e rooms where stenog- 
raphy is studied. A CLASS IN COOKING. 

n the department of zoélogy, there are cages 
for the animals that the school borrows from the 
New York Zoélogical Park for study. Young 
women who intend to take up department-store 
work after they give up their studies can take 
a business course, in which they can learn every- 





thing that they will need to know later. There are’ 


cash registers, cash-books, inventory blanks, and 
stock balance sheets. The pupils practise wait- 
ing on customers, and are taught how to deal with 
trying or bad-tempered persons. 

On the roof, there is a large conservatory, with 
—_ plants and flowers, in which the students 
can study botany. On another part of the roof are 
basket-ball courts. Besides the basket-ball courts 
there are four mnasiums, and a number of 
shower-baths. 
700 students can lunch at the same time. Food is 
served at a nominal price. 

The main auditorium in the building is as large 
as most theaters. It seats 1,550 persons, and has a 
wide balcony. There is an adequate stage, with 


scenery and accessories, and an asbestos and a 


—— drop-curtain. 


he old-fashioned desks have been abolished in | 


the furnishing of the new school. Pupils sit in 
chairs before a table, two students at each table. 





IN THE LAUNDRY. 


*® 


EXCITING EVENTS. 


NCLE Eli Emmons’s sparse beard waggled 
with ire as he rheumatically lowered him- 
self upon the soap-box, which the amiable 


| proprietor, perched on tl : er, @X- 
and generally dishonest owners had a double bee : . oe 
urpose in selecting that situation. It was well | 


tended a friendly leg to push in his direction. 


“I ain’t got any use,” he proclaimed, “for folks 
that goes away frum the town thet give ’em birth 


|and breedin’, and comes back prosp’rous, with 
| their noses in the air, sniffin’ and snickerin’ 


because there don’t anythin’ ‘happen’ there.” 
Uncle Silas Bonney, cautiously nibbling a 


here is also a dining-room where | 


} sample cracker, paused to inquire, ‘“Who’s sniffin’ 
| and snickerin’—that young Tottham feller?” 
| “Ump!” assented Uncle Eli. “He sprung his 
| idees on me down to the post-office jest now. 
| ‘Kind of good to get back, Fred, ain’t it? I says; 
and says he, ‘Mighty good, Uncle Eli. Mighty 
| pt out o’ the whirl, and rest = in a nice, 
| peaceful place like this,’ he says, ‘all full of ellums 
| and old ladies, where there ain’t nothin’ happened 
sence I bruk your hen-coop winder with a baseball 
the day before I come away,’ sayshe. And then 
he give a laugh, and says he, *‘Hev you got it 
mended yet, Uncle Eli? Bet a penny you ain’t.’ 
The young—the young —” 

Uncle Eli became incoherent with rage, and 
Uncle Silas Bonney began to shake silently. 

a ye there, Eli, had ye there!” he ejacu- 





“Hadn’t, neither. I mended it the day after 
*twas bruk,” asserted Uncle Eli, with heat; but 
Uncle Silas continued to shake. 

“Stuffin’s don’t count, Eli,” he protested, “and 
ye ain’t sot a new pane ‘less ye did it this mornin’. 
That same old piece of red flannel shirt was in 
yesterday, sure.” 

“Hev your laugh out, ef it does ye good, Si!” 
rejoined Eli, bitterly. “It’s the slur on the hull 
town that riles my feelin’s— makin’ us out sech 
a dead-and-alive hole as that! I was so mad 
couldn’t think of a thing to = till he’d honked 
contemptuous and hiked off down street; and 
then I thought right off of four things happenin’ 
this very week—but what’s the use? Ye can’t 
chase a buzz-wagon yellin’ facts.” 

“What things was they, Eli?’ inquired the 
| proces, soothingly. ‘‘Miss Barclay’s ell roof blow- 
n’ off, for one ?”’ 

“And Hen Simmons losin’ his money to the fair; 
and Myry Wf ny | jiltin’ Lem Staniford; and— 
and—plague take it, I know there was four —’’ 

“So do I, Eli, so do I!’ chuckled Uncle Silas. 
“Four nice, excitin’ events, saved up to squelch 
Fred Tottham with, only you’ve forgot the best of 
’em. Well, I kind o’ ce I can jog our mem’ry, 
Eli; *twas him a-comin’ back, wa’n’t it?” 
| “Ginger!” ejaculated Uncle Eli. “So ’twas!’’ 





| * © 
| A MEADOW-LARK UNDER FIRE. 


N endearing trait in birds is their love of home, 
and the bravery with which they face dan- 
ger in protecting their eggs or baby birds. 

| They seem to become very tame at such times; 
| not seldom a person who approaches them quietly 
| may, after a few gentle attempts, stroke a mother 
bird as she broods. But it is really courage, 
and not enjoyment of the attention, that she dis- 
plays. 

An interesting example of the eng attach- 
ment of a bird to its home, as well as of its adapt- 
ability to unusual circumstances, was given by a 
meadow-lark that found itself day after day under 
gun-fire, and learned not to fear it. 

At the practise-grounds of the United States 
Marine Corps at Wakefield, Massachusetts, some 
low mounds were raised on the firing-line. On the 
front side of one of these mounds a meadow-lark 
built its nest, and had laid its eggs when the 
season’s practise in target-shooting and skirmish- 
drill began. The rifle of the map lying on the 
mound was directly over the nest, and not more 
than two feet above it. 

At first the birds would fly away, when the firing 
skirmish-line was still at some distance; but as 
the practise continued, they became accustomed to 
the noise. They would wait until the men came 
very near before fi ing and would return imme- 
diately after. As the ime came for the eggs to 

atch, one of the birds would stay on the nest 
during the firing, even ifarifie were held just above 
her head. The marines were very careful not to 
disturb the little family. When the young came, 
they were nourished amid the smoke of battle, as 
it were, and finally left the nest unharmed. 


* & 


NO SENSE IN EITHER. 


‘WO men entered a train at a small station 
out West, and took seats facing an elderly 
gentleman. They fell to telling hunting 

stories with great animation and many oaths. 


Noticing that the old gentleman was an inter- 
ested listener, one of the men spoke to him and 
asked whether he, too, were not a hunter, with a 
story or two worth hearing. 

The old gentleman thought he could tell one, 
and this is what he said: 

“One day I thought I would go hunting; so I 
took my tin-pan tinder-box gun and went up into a 
tin-pan tinder-box woods on the side of a tin-pan 
| tinder-box mountain, and I waited a tin-pan tinder- 
| box long time; and then I saw a tin-pan tinder- 
| box fine buck coming toward me, so I put my old 
| tin-pan tinder-box gun to my shoulder, and fired. 
| And that tin-pan tinder-box buck fell right in its 
| tin-pan tinder-box tracks; and it was the finest 
| tin-pan tinder-box buck i ever killed.” After a 
| pause, he said, ‘“‘How do you like my story?” 
| “Oh, the story is all right, but I don’t see what all 

that ‘tin-pan tinder-box’ has to do with it.” 
“Well,” replied the old gentleman, ‘“‘that is just 
| my way of swearing.” 

“T don’t see much sense in swearing that way,” 
said the other, with manifest disgust. 

To which the old gentleman responded, “There 
| is as much sense in my way of swearing as there 
| isin yours, young man.” 





* © 


A NOISY COMET. 


| P on the heights of one of the Pacific coast 
UJ cities there was great excitement over the 
coming of Halley’s comet. For weeks five- 
year-old Bobby had heard about it. One night his 
father roused him from sleep, and took him in his 
arms to see it. 


“Wake up, Bobby! wake up!” said his father. 
| “Look, Bobby! Do you see the comet?” 

| Bobby lifted his head and looked sleepily up into 
| the sky. The night was clear and beautiful; there 
was no sound except the slight rustle of the leaves 
and the mournful howl of a coyote in the park 
half-way down the slope. Nearer and louder 
came the long-drawn bray of a donkey. 

| Bobby’s head sank down on his father’s shoulder. 
| *Q Bobby,” said his mother, “wake up and see 
| the comet!” 

“I seed it,” murmured Bobby, and refused to 
| look any more. 

The next morning Bobby was playing in the 
| sunshine, when he heard a sound that made him 
| lift his head. He listened attentively. Ifwas the 
bray ofa donkey. Bobby rushed for the house. 

“Mother! mother!” he shouted. “There goes 
that comet again!” 





e & 


VARIABLE WEATHER. 
A CHILLED and uncomfortable traveler, wait- 


ing for his train on the shelterless, wind- 
} swept platform of the junction, accosted a 
native of the town. 

“Say, my friend,” the traveler growled, “does 
the wind blow this way all the time ?” : 

“No,” replied the native, “sometimes it turns 
round and blows the other way.” 
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DRAWN BY JULIA DANIELS 


WISHES. 
By Fannie Stearns Davis. 


1 wish I were a daisy, 
A-bobbing in the sun; 

I wish I were a little horse, 
Let loose to prance and run; 

I wish I were a swallow. 
But most of all I wish 

That I were one long, silver-specked 
And flickery, finny fish! 


Oh, if I were a daisy, 
I’d nod and bow all day; 
And if I were a little horse, 
I'd gallop far away; 
And if I were a swallow, 
I'd fly. But oh, I wish 
The most to wriggle in the sea, 
A cold, queer, silent fish! 


BOB AND BETTY. 


By Bessie Cahoone Newton. 


NCE Bob and Betty went down the 

beach together in their bathing-suits, 

and on the sand right in front of them 
they saw a great red crab, with a big, round 
body and long claws; he was walking side- 
wise round the little rocks. 

‘*Let’s go up and speak to him, Betty,’’ 
said Bobby; and the two children went up 
and said, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Crab? We 
know it’s you, because we have your pic- 
ture in our book.’’ 

Bobby found a long stick, with which he 
poked Mr. Crab to see him open wide his 
claws, for Bobby knew that is the way 
crabs always fight. Buggins, their little 
dog, was not brave like Bob and Betty, but 
he was wiser, and he barked at Mr. Crab, 
and tried to bark the children away. 

‘“*That’s right, Buggins,’’ said Bobby, 


‘*Look out, Bobby!’’ said Betty. 
might bite your hand.’’ 

“*T’ll be very careful, ’fraid cat!’’ said 
Bobby, as he tickled Mr. Crab, who began 
to walk round in his own funny fashion. 

Mr. Crab grew very cross, and began to 
open his great claws and look at Bobby’s 
feet; but Bobby did not think of them. 

‘*Ow! ow! ow!’’ cried Bobby, suddenly. 

Cross old Mr. Crab had put out his great 
claw and pinched the toe of Bobby’s little 
bathing-shoe. 

Bobby screamed with fright, and tried to 
shake off Mr. Crab; but he hung on tighter 
than ever, while Bobby shook his foot in 
the air, and danced on one leg as long as he 
could. Then he tried to run away, but he 
was only giving Mr. Crab a ride, too. 

‘*The crab’s caught me,’’ owned Bobby, 
very much frightened. 

Betty came over to Mr. Crab, and whipped 
him with her beach shovel; then she poured 
a pailful of water over him, and Buggins 
barked at him as hard as any little dog could 
bark—and still Mr. Crab would not let go. 

Buggins whined, and Betty cried, ‘‘O 
Bobby, do you suppose he will bite your big 
toe off?’’ 

‘*T’m afraid so,’’ said Bobby. 

‘Ts it bleeding?’’ asked Betty, looking 
closely at his foot. 

‘*Tt scares worse than it hurts,’’ owned 
Bobby, with his eye on the big crab. ‘*Keep 
off, Buggins! He’d take your paw and hold 
it for you if he had not taken mine first.’’ 

‘*Bobby,’’ whispered Betty, as if she did 
not want Mr. Crab to hear, ‘‘let me untie 
your bathing-shoe,’’ and she leaned over 
very, very quietly, and untied the tapes and 
loosened the heel of the thin canvas shoe. 

‘*Now, Bobby, see if you can’t pull your 
foot out,’’ she ordered. 

Bobby gave a long tug, while she held the 
heel of his shoe, and out came Bobby’s poor, 
seared foot, with all five toes still growing 
on it, and over rolled horrid old Mr. Crab, 


**He 


claw, which never would let go so long as it 
grew on Mr. Crab’s body. 

So Mr. Crab did not eat little 
boy for luncheon that day; all he 
had was a little canvasback shoe, 
without a bit of 
good meat in it. 


CO 









laughing. ‘‘You look after your precious. 
little toes, but I’m going to tickle him with 
my stick.’’ 


with the bathing-shoe held in his big strong | 
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ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


WHICH AND WHY? 


By Eleanor Tileston Hooper. 


When the sky is bright and blue, 

Then the ocean looks so, too; 

When the sky is dull and gray, 

Then the ocean looks that way. 

Little white-capped clouds race 
by, 

Up above me in the sky. 


Little white-capped waves dance, 
too, 

Out upon the ocean blue. 

| wonder if the sky can be 

A mirror for the sea? 

Or if the sea reflects the sky? 

And then—! wonder why? 


— 19, —_ 
WHEN MARIE FOLLOWED. 


By Edith Marion Cleaver. 


mY) ce she is nothing but a penny- 
dog!’? 

‘*What is a penny-dog, Lucie?’’ 
asked mother, as she rocked on the porch. 

‘*A penny-dog follows you, tags after you all 
the time, ’’ answered Lucie, as she buttoned the 
navy-blue sweater round her best doll. ‘‘Sophie 
and I don’t want her with us so much!’’ 

‘*Why?” inquired mother. ‘‘She must be 
solonely. She has lived here only a few weeks, 
and she seems to be such a dear little girl. 
She is polite and quiet —’’ 

**She’s quiet enough—she’s too quiet.’’ 

‘*T should think you’d like that; then you 
and Sophie could do all the talking,’’ said 
mother, laughing. 

‘*Well, I’m going down to Sophie’s yard, 
mother, and I’m going by the back way. I 
don’t suppose you’d’’—Lucie looked at her 
mother doubtfully—‘‘I don’t suppose you’d 
keep where I’ve gone a secret, would you?’”’ 

Mother shook her head. 

‘*Well,’’ said Lucie, as she leaned over for 
the good-by kiss, ‘‘I wish you would.”’ 

A half-hour later, when Sophie and Lucie 
were enjoying themselves, they looked up and 
saw Marie hurrying toward them. 

‘*There she comes again!’’ cried Lucie, 
impatiently. ‘‘Let’s run away from her.”’’ 











They hastily gathered up their dolls, and 
ran through the gate and down the road; they 
half-hoped Marie could not see them running 
away. ‘‘Where shall we go?’’ asked the 
excited Sophie. 

‘*Oh, come on, hurry up! I do believe she’ll 
follow us!’’ Lucie ran down the road, climbed 
the fence, and raced across the field without 
looking back. 

Sophie was so plump that she was soon out 
of breath, and could not keep up with Lucie. 
“I’m going to hide in these bushes!’’ she 
called. ‘‘Perhaps she’ll go past. ’’ 

‘*T’m not!’’ cried Lucie. ‘‘After she goes 
home again, you find me. I’m going to the 
barn over there,’’ and Lucie ran on. 

Sophie dropped down behind the blackberry- 
bushes, but Marie scarcely noticed her, so 
bent was shé on catching up with Lucie. She 
admired and loved Lucie with all her heart 
Whoever thought of such grand places to play, 
or such lovely new things to do as Lucie did? 
Every minute spent in Lucie’s company was 
one of delight to Marie. So the faithful little 
‘*penny-dog’’ trotted on. 

Meanwhile Lucie went into the barn, and 
looked round for a good hiding-place; she 
decided on the haymow. It was piled up high, 
for the hay was nearly all in the barn now, 
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and Lucie easily climbed up and 
snuggled down in its sweet-smell- 
ing softness. But something was 
wrong ; she felt herself going and 
going, and all at once she fell, 
and struck something hard; and 
then she knew nothing for a long, 
“ long time. When at last she 

opened her eyes, she looked 
round in astonishment, and found that she 
was lying on the floor against the back of the 
barn; a big hay wagon was almost on her. 
She tried to sit up, but the wagon wedged 
her down, and her foot was held fast. 

**It must be night. I must have been here 
for ever so long,’’ she said, ‘‘and it’s all 
dark, too. O dear, I wish that some one 
would come!’’ 

But no one did come, and after a while 
Lucie began to cry. But as that did no 
good, she soon stopped, and began to call for 
Sophie; but Sophie had grown tired of wait- 
ing, and had gone home long ago, and left 
Lucie to follow when she felt like it. 

But Marie had not gone home. She walked 
round the barn, and hunted for Lucie. She 
was too timid to call; she stood helplessly 
looking on while Mr. Dale, the farmer, 
pushed in his heavy wagon and closed the 
doors. , The next minute she was almost sure 
that she heard some one crying. 

Farmer Dale walked away, for he had 
barely noticed the child that followed him. 

Marie came after him, and said, shyly: 

‘*Could you—would you—could I go into 
the barn, please?’’ 

‘*What for?’’ he asked. : 

‘*T thought that I heard somebody crying 
in there. Oh, please let me go in!”? 

Lucie was glad to see those big doors open, 
and to know that it was not night at all— 
although it was so dark in the barn. 

**O Marie,’’ she called out, ‘there I am, 
and I think I’m killed!’’ 

‘*Not quite, I hope,’’ said Mr. Dale, as 
he moved the wagon and lifted her out. 
‘*Can you stand up? That’s good. Now you 
rest here a minute. I’m going into town, 
and I’ll take you home in my carriage.’’ 

While they were waiting for him, Lucie 
said, ‘‘How did you know where I was, 
Marie? Oh, if you hadn’t come soon!’’ 

**O Lucie, I just followed you, ’’ said Marie. 
**T just followed you, as I always do.’’ 

**You dear little —’’ Lucie choked back 
asob. ‘I’m so glad you did!’’ 

When the carriage stopped at the gate, 
mother hurried down. ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘Your little girl has met with an acci- 
dent,’’ explained Mr. Dale, as he lifted 
Lucie down, ‘‘but don’t be frightened. I 
think it’s a case of fright and a few bumps.’’ 

Mother picked Lucie up, and half-carried 
her toward the house. Marie stood wistfully 
looking after Lucie and her mother; then 
she sighed, and started for home. 

‘“‘O mother, put me down!’’ cried Lucie. 
‘*Call Marie back. What should I have 
done if she hadn’t followed me!’’ 


a °) 


NIGHT-RIDER. 


By George A. Dennison. 


’Twas just the middle of the night; 

The man and horse were spotless white, 
As fast they galloped by. 

1 saw them plain as plain could be; 

The man was laughing merrily, 
The moon was in the sky. 

Bruppety, bruppety, bruppety beat! 

That was the song of the horse’s feet. 


I watched him through the window-pane ; 
He turned about and laughed again, 
And gaily waved his hand. 
“Oh, wait a moment, man all white, 
And take me with you through the night, 
To gallop o’er the land!” 
Bruppety, bruppety, bruppety beat! 
Went the song of the horse’s feet. 


Away! Across the world we ride! 
We scatter dreams afar and wide 
For sleeping girls and boys. 
The dreams are filled with playmates sweet, 
And fairies bright, with tinkling feet, 
And miles of wondrous toys. 
Bruppety, bruppety, bruppety beat! 
Went the song of the horse’s feet. 
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(30 miles from moeren, 
the profession of i FS . de 
17 buildings. ip lim! 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Sc entific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindl: ey whether you have in mind 
one for boys or gir ou have any preference as to 
its location, Address EDUC TIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
a York St. ” New Haven, Connecti 

27th y : pena a recreative eymnastcs, 

fitting tor teaching ph Bae t ny yground wor! 

Dorstitosion, boathouse and athletic f eld owned by the 

school. Summer session. Catalogue. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Frankuin T. Kurt, Principal. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Write for booklet or appointment. 


Bradford Academy for Young Women 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
111th year opens September 17. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 
MISS LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 


HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL | Harvard Universe 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. buildings. 
be equipment. Large pnb ive * an “student = 
Se ed eee tatry Coc sated 
Gertiticates from recog “ SMITH D.M.D., Dean 


Lowthorpe School of po on 
Architecture and Gardening 


Groton, Mass. A new opportunity for women in a profitable 


profession. Two-year courses. Thorough work. There is always 
a demand for our graduates. $370 a year. Write for information. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 

Brookfield Center, Conn. 39th year. urs from New York. 
A wholesome life in the foothills of the ° Berkshire: res. Con: 
stant and careful ee a ,ron yt oe 


Ss rate room for ea 
Terms $700. Booklet. FREDERICK 5. 8. CU STIs: Prin 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


46 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 
Courses of one, two and three years. Positions for gradu- 
ates. Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics. For full 
particulars apply to The Secreta: 



































MOSES BRO WN SCHOOL 
Upper School — Thoroug B goqperetion for college and 
technical i ‘Athletic fields and gymnasium with 
swimmin 

Lower Schoo — wi. gy | — sports Catal of 
ounger boys. ed classes. Outdoor sports. Catalo: 

kerh K. GirForD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, RE 





Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. 
The only school devoted so/ely to Normal Domestic Science 
training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Address, 

Mrs. P. A. WETHERED. Institute tute Road, W: Worcester, Mass. 


The Taconic School £23. ; 


Lakeville, Conn. Overlooking a beautiful lake in the 
Berkshire Hills. Girls taught how to study. College 
preparatory and general ool - Toe ga 

MISS LILIAN DIXON, incipal. 
MISS CATHARINE BURROWES, y ¥ B i ewoctate Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Roxbury, 43 St. James Street. 


The Weston School for Girls 


A city school with country advantages. Fits girls for 
life as well as for examinations. 
Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B., Principal. 


Che Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Craining School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address 
Pannie A. Principal, 857 Lafayette St s 


Cushing Academy 
Endowment permits all the advantages of a hi; ea-ortend 
school for . College certificate. Music. Six 
| nes ory. boratories. Athletic field. 
Gymnas asium. Co-educational. Write for illustrated booklet. 
H. 8. Cowell, A. M., Prin., A 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
legislature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practise. 
Instruction in science and practise largely individual. Term begins 
Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 15 Craigie 8t., Cambridge, 


RUMSEY HALL 


A home school for young boys cae the wtchaeld Hills. Particular 

attention to the formation of manly character. Athletics and gym- 

a under supervision. Three hours from New York. Address 
QUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster, — c. 


The Wheeler School *.?2:,., 


76 acres. Athletic fields. Modern buildings. Prepares for college 
and scientific schools. Agriculture, Domestic Science, Music. 
Liberal endow ment permits t! the best at moderate rates. Address 
Cc. P. Kendall, P pal, North & 


Grand River Institute. 


Thorough work, home surroundings, ideal location, 









































academic, commercial, music, art, manual trainin 
courses. Board, room and tuition only $17 
per year. Large endowment makes this possible. 


Address, Principal Hamblin, Austinburg, Ohio. 


The Sargent School ¢,273:<:' 


The largest normal school for physical education 
in the world. Sessions at all seasons of the year. 
Address for book!et 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


For Boys. ty ad for OsBogee and Technical Schools. 

Ranks with the schools of New England, 

by reason of pt; the tuition te! moderate. 
ew gymnasium. 34th year. 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Sessions. 33d 
year opens Sept. 23d. Address, 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Waltham School for Girls 


A moderate priced Country School. 20 minutes from 
Boston. Primary to college. Household arts. est 
work and wholesome play. Outdoor overt. 6 buildin 
> ane dormi ee es. 54th = dress GEORGE 
B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, 


Hopkins Hall 


An d school for girls. 130 acres overlook- 
ing Lake Charrtatee Modern buildings. Outdoor sports. Upper 
and lower school. College preparatory and general courses. 
Write for circular. ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


INGLESIDE 


A School for Girls. The Misses Tewksbury, Principals. 
New Milford, Litchfield County, Connecticut. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits Boys for Life and for College Work. 


Remodeled Rich Hall, one of the most convenient, comfort- 
able and complete dormitory homes in New England. 
Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Wiibraham, Massach 
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HER UNLUCKY ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


N his return from the office, Mr. Mills found 

his wife in a “mood,” and being at the rash 
age of twenty-two, and only six months married, 
he asked what was the matter. 


“I wish I’d learned the piano, or paintin 
even to teach schoul!” she ~— forth pettis 

“You’ve always said you n’t a scrap Tot 
talent!” he said, ee 

“No more have I!” she frankly admitted. 

“You can’t mean that you regret not wasting 
perfectly —_ time on accompli: ents you have 
no bent for?’ 

“No. What I mean is, 1 wish I’d never learned 
tyaewrties: But father would have it. He said 

couldn’t be ornamental, I’d got to be useful, 
and typewriting was the only thing I could do 
well. nd now —’ 

“Well, out with it, Effie. 

“Pm the » aang of his ‘saute And of all my 
friends, besides. 

“Nonsense!” 

“It’s a fact! I don’t mind copying out father’s 
religious editorials, for the Dayspring simply won’t 
take them in his turkey-tracks, and the poor dear 
needs every penny he can rake and scrape for his 
work in the slums.” 

Little Mrs. Mills mang ny for breath, then hurried 
on: “And I’m willing to do mother’s little jobs, 
like writing menus for parish suppers, and pro- 
grams for charity entertainments. And I never 
say a word when Marie asks me to oony! her & 
papers for the Monday Club. Nor when 
ry in his tiresome economic articles, - Bn 
I do think a _— with two stenographers in his 
office might ask them to work ay once in a 
while instead of always calling on m 

“Perhaps he’s ashamed to ask a x 
— to read the stuff,” suggested 

e. 
moo never turned a hair,” declared Mrs. eatie 
heroically. “But last week, when Edith Blake 
sent the nurse over with the manuscript of the 
stor she’s been writing — 
he nurse ?”’ ye ~ Mr. Mills, amazed. 

“No, Edith—for the — $1,000 prize—why, 
then I'did begin to curl up a little. But Edith 
my best friend, and she asked me if I wouldn’t, 
because the baby is teething and Arthur’s mother 
is coming on a visit, and she "eau afford to hire 
it, and she does want to get the prize. So I said I 
would—and I did! And the story’s gone. _— 


MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford, 325 Purchase — 


New Bedford ’ Textile School tration fn fn arc of 


ree year gl — & -, hold aa me -* and 
eae ive Bositions in te in textile and industries. Write for 
catalog. HATCH, President and Manager. 


heaton 
College. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, 


Educates for the home 








or 
. Healthful location. 


ite Liberal endowment. 


courses su; 


by_the 
LL.D. Pres. 
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Dummer Academy — 

A -grade, well-equipped school for boys. utiful 

ey, 8 buildings. 330 acres. Healthful out door life. 

Prepares for college, technical schools and business. Junior 

School for boys under 14. Number limited. ery 
required. Address THE RECORDER, South Byfield, Mass. 


sports. 
ings. 1¢6acres. Summer cam 


PS OULTON, Je 


Powder Point School for ion. 
Athletic fields. Runnin; 
Upper and Lower Schools. 


Director, or RALPH K. 
Headmaster, 15 King Ceesar Road, Duxbury, 


camp in e. Colle 


Land and 
water 
Track. 5 modern build- 
or business 


A RY 
, oo! A. M., 





Za The Sanford School iége"éu Gonn. Ont 


300-acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, 
not yt - athletics. Individual attention 


experienced teachers. Careful preparation —z-4 
life as well as for all co A —% 
tomgene D. 8. SANFORD, A. “, Headmaster, Box 


Howard Seminary 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 25 miles from Boston. 
outdoor sports. College certificate. Two years’ course 
for high school a. Domestic Science, Art and Music 
studios. MISS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M., Principal 


A Real Country 
School for Girls 
10 acres for 





QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL For cirs 


Wollaston, Massachusetts. In historic Quincy. Attractive 
estate, 6 miles from Boston. Outdoor sports. Special ay 
uate courses. ——— in 4.1 Art, Languag 
mestic Science. ootere prepara’ tion and certificate. 
MRS. HORACE M. ILLARD, Principal. 


“A College Pre; 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
tory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MissConant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 





Beaver Dam, 

Wayland Academy °°" 
Affiliated with Age po beg Both sexes. 8th grade 
to 1st goer ontte e, all coi 20-acre campus ; 
athletic field; Hemi tracks a Race lake. jowment $250, 000; 
expenses Pane, vi aol vocal music, stecumen. sten- 
ography. Catalogue. win P. Brown, P. O. Box D X. 





Ely Court, G 


The Ely School for Girls 


Acountryschool. One hourfrom New York. 





The Campbell School Windsor,Conn. 

A home school for 

ofallages. Beautiful suburban location. Care- 

ul supervision of study. Regular courses. Special 

work in Music, Art, SE Domestic Science. 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select ree with a high standard of Academic work, supplement- 

ae moral and social benefits of a ‘Military and 
imited iment; references required. Catalogue. 

Col. r P. Davidson, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, W! 





SAINT MARGARET’ S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 

College Pre; tory and Diploma Courses. 

= Modern canipment. Miss 
unro, A. M., Principal. 


Thirty-ninth 
Emily Gardner 





ANDOVER, MASS. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 





:| The Vermont Academy For Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for whol 





training and Special tion to life in the 
— S cxtificate to colleges. Lower orto for younger boys. 
erms,$400-$500. B. LAWSON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) A school for 
girls. Intermediate and Academic Courses. a 
. Household Arts. Every atten- 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 

happiness. Miss Cornish and Miss Hyde, Princi oe 








is sure it will win, and I think it may, for if I do | ana 


say it, it was most beautifully typed.’ 
“You're a erackerjack at it!” said Mr. Mills, 


warmly. 

“That isn’t all! To-day Edith asked if I 
wouldn’t do two extra copies. She wants to send 
one to her sister Mary, and another to her friend, 
Mrs. Mackenzie —’ 

“You didn’t make it?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Mr. Mills, “the way people 
impose on you!” 

Mrs. Mills beamed at him. It was good to have 
some me understand. 

“By the way, dear,” he said, drawing a handful 
= loose pape sr from_his bag, By a you mind 

ing this forme? It’s my speech for —”’ 
‘ e did not finish, for here Mrs. Mills burst into 
ears. 
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A MALODOROUS DAINTY. 


HINGS that are very good to eat usually have 

an appetizing smell; but there is one remark- 
able exception—the durian, which is thus described 
by O. W. Barrett in the Philippine Agricultural 
Review: 

The durian has an odor that can be compared 
only to a mixture of old cheese and onions, fla- 
vored with turpentine; but those who eat it love it 
so dearly that the smell does not bother them. 
The naturalist Wallace says that “to eat durians 
is a new sensation, worth a voyage to the East to 
experience.” Over three centuries ago, Linscho- 
ten, the Dutch voyager, declared that it surpasses 
in flavor “all the other fruits of the world.” 

The fruit eo about five pounds, nearly one- 
third of which is edible pulp and about one-sixth 
of which is edible seeds; the sugar content is over 
twelve per cent., and it contains the same amount 
of starch besides. The tree is magnificent and 


statel Wy. and grows usually in open country, in 
pe edges of forests, round native villages, and in 
clearings. 


It on hardly be called a cultivated tree; at 
least, it is hardly ever grown in orchards althon - 
on the other hand it could naesy hold its own 
the real wild. Throughout Malaysia it is consid. 
ered the most delicious fruit. Europeans, of 
course, generally revolt at the unpleasant odor 
a fair proportion, however, of the foreign residents 
soon grow to relish the durian. Although it would 
not be wise, perhaps, for one unaccustomed to the 
fruit to eat a a large quantity of the pulp at one 
sitting, there is ap peasenty no substance in it 
that would cause indigestion or any other result 
than a rather unpleasant breath for a few hours 
after eating. 

The chemical body which is responsible for the 
very pronounced odor is probably one of the sul- 

phur wot bt ounds — some basé perhaps similar 

that of butyric acid 

Harvesting the durian is not unattended with 
danger, for soon after it becomes mature the 
heavy fruit falls, and cosadionally. kills or —— 
injures the unlucky individual who happens to be 
underneath. 
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WHEN LOGIC FAILS. 


T is hard for the person to whom English is his 

native tongue to realize what a struggle the 
foreigner has to understand some of the peculiar- 
ities of our spelling and pronunciation. One for- 
eigner gives the following description of his first 
lesson in an English class: 


We have been given a book to learn the letters. 
; —_ at the class, having learned them per- 
ectly 

Soon, in the course of the lesson, we have the 
word l-o-w. “Lov ve,” I pronounce it, thinking the 
w has the sound of v. 

“No; it is pronounced ‘lo,’” says the teacher. 

“Then why is the w there?” inquire, mysti- 


“It is there because that is the way the word is 
spelled,” responds the teacher; “but it is silent. 
} wont mind why; it is sufficient to know that it is 

nere 

Before long we come to n-o-w 

hee eee it,” says the teacher. 

“No.” ly. 

“Why will you not?” she asks me. 

It is Lome — before she understands that I 
am mg & ronounce the word when I say 

‘No.” hen she declares that although 1-o-w is 
lo, n-o-w is now. 


“Te you want to make it no,” she explains, kindly, 
“you put k before it. 

You may believe I am bewildered. However, I 
memorize that n-o-w is now. The next word is 
s-n-o-w. I pronounce it like now with an s before 
it. The teacher laughs. The w is again become 
silent, Speen for no reason, and the word is 


called sn 
But that is not all. Later, I find that if ye u drop 
chever 


the n from snow, you can pronounce it w 
way you like 








WILLISTON SEMINAR 


Easthampton, Mass. 
cluding residence 


outdoor sports. 
Write Sor cai catalogue. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Box B. 


Boston, Massachusetts 38th year begins Sept. 29th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


instructors: Department of Drawing and Painting—Frank 
w. son, Visiting Instructor. * P. ie, F. A. Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McL ellan, A. K. Cross; Depart- 
ment of Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Department of Design—H. 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and 
Ten School Scholarships. Write for circular. 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, M . 


Bors 
73d year. Five buildings, in- 
cottage and gymnasium. All 
» “Scient ic “ond ps preparatory departments. 























Ten Mies From Boston 


rature, Scene, Music 


Courses in Language, Lite 
and Art, with thoro instruction in = theory 





and practice of H 


are encouraged. 








LLEN SCHOOL , 


FOR BOYS 


West Newton, Mass. 


A school where boys are made self-reliant. 


Strong traditions. Maximum preparation for all colleges and 


scientific schools. Teacher for every six boys. Music. Manual 


Modern 


Pen 


Six t 





Training. Drawing. 


6ist 


Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Athletic Field. Junior 


Year School for younger boys. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Managem 

Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. Tennis, 
Boating, nn ay + Uys and other sports 


ent, Marketing, 


| RECITATION HALL 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young —_ and young women find here a homelike 
thorough and efficient trainin: 

department of, ‘of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 

ral endowment permits li 

Soar. Special Course in Domestic Science 

For catalogue and information address, — 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AupurnpaLe, Massacuusetis. 


in every 
he terms, $300 per 





f 





Home 


School 


Genuine happy home life ; 
some and beautiful ideals 





enthusiastic instructors. “—- 


for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


rsonal attention and care. Grow 
useful womanhood. The Ca 
able for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and re’ 
groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. 
fosults ok character and Payee 
na 


ing girls inspired by whole- 


climate is exceptionally favor- 


One hundred acres; pine 


Hygiene and morals observed especially for 
ymnantics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
All branches of study under patient and 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.O. BOX D, BREWSTER, CAPE CoD, Mass. 


“My pride in the Old School will never grow less,” writes a graduate of 


St. John’s Military Academy 


(Episcopal) 


This well-known school “4 > 
mous for the no =A 
graduates and th ray Se of 
jent body. It has an 
e reputation for 
—_ 





appealstothe wide-awake boy 


ents. 
ona it a ies the most exacting parent. 


It is classed by the government d Institution.’’ 
Res 4 % ier a nt as a ‘‘Distinguishe: nett tution. oAidress 


EMY, Box 15-B, Delafield, 


The American Rugby 


A sentiment echoed by hundreds 
of loyal alumni the word over. 


Situated on high, well-drained land 


County, Wis. 














WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Eigitieth year begins September 10th, 1913. 





lh 


ar 


a a all Ws 
a 


Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track 


including Prussian Exchange Teacher tandar 


for worthy and able boys. Organi 





EQUIPMENT —Kingsley Laboratories, Dini: 

Pool, Isolated Infirmary, Playing Fields, 

160 boys prepared in last four years for 31 different colleges and professional schools. Alumni now 
in 43 states and 15 foreign countries. 25 states and 10 foreign countries represented in enrollment. 
- Liberal courses, classical and scientific, = fine rr oe ae a on ae of 20 experienced men, 

. p the est. 

atmosphere pure, broad and Somesraie. Only oo. of high character admitted. 
ized and required play gives every 
physical training. Material equipment unusually complete and efficient. Send for 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal, 91 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 











Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball 


Hall, Megaron, Swimming 
odern Dormitories. 


spirit and 
Scholarship aid 


boy the benefit of graded 
catal 


ogue. 
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A Chef From 
Hotel Ritz 


Wants to Bake for 


You 50 Summer 


He is now in our kitchens. 
_And he has prepared a dish 
of baked beans which nobody 





Meals 


ever matched. 


He does the baking, sup- 
plies all materials, brings the 
dish to you with the fresh 


oven flavor. 


It is ready to serve on a 
moment’s notice. 
cost per meal is 10, 15 or 20 
cents, according to the size 


of your family. 


an(@mps) 


acm TOMATO poré... »° BEANS 
‘The National Dish” 


These are not like any 
other baked beans. 
lions who know them know it. 


They are made from white, 
plump, even-size beans — 
beans picked out by hand. 


They are baked with a 
sauce made from whole, ripe 
A sauce which 
costs five times as much as 


tomatoes. 


some tomato sauce. 


They are baked in modern 
steam ovens, without the 
steam touching the beans. 
Thus the beans come out nut- 


like, mellow and whole. 


Money, time and skill have 
been lavished on this dish. 
It has made this kitchen 


famous. 


There are no imitations. 

We spend on our output 
$800,000 yearly more than 
commonplace beans would 
cost. 


Please try Van Camp’s. 
Then if your folks will let 
you go back to the old kinds, 
we have nothing more to say. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Co. 


(256) 


Three sizes: 


Baked by the 


Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


And the 


The mil- 


Pic 








LEATHER FROM THE OCEAN. 


GOOD many kinds of leather are got from sea 

creatures, some of which are very curious 
and beautiful. The skin of sharks is a beautiful 
burnished gray or bluish color. The surface 
resembles finely grained leather, inasmuch as it 
shows many tiny prickles set all one way. They 
are quite invisible to the naked eye, but there are 
so many and they are so finely set that you dis- 
tinetly feel the roughness of the surface if you rub 
your hand over the skin in the direction opposite 
to a in which the prickles point. 


ope of —- skin 2 it especially 
wil the manufacturer of “shagreen. 
Since the skin is at once tough and easy to work, 
it can be used for many purposes where decora- 
tive effects are desired. 

In_ spite of its lump _ a omnes, the sturgeon 
furnishes a valuable tive leather. It 
has been found that a og the bony plates are 
removed, the patterns remain on the skin, just as 
the patterns of alligator scales remain on alligator 
leather, a circumstance that adds greatly to the 
value of the product. From the sturgeons that 
abound on our Pacific coast and in the Great 
Lakes, we get a tough leather that is. used for 
the making of laces to join leather belting for 
machinery. It is said that the lacing frequently 
outwears the belting itself. 

There is found in Turkish waters a strikingly 
unattractive fish called the angel-fish, classed 
among the littoral sharks. This fish yields an 
extremely high quality of green leather, much 
esteemed in the Ottoman dominions. 

In Russia certain peasant costumes are trimmed 
with the skins of a food fish, the turbot, and in 

fish men jay 3 sandals made from the skins of 
fis ——_ in the Red Sea. In our own country, 

he cod es been used ina similar manner, for 
in heen days a y —_ shoes and gloves 
have been e in Gloucester from the skin of the 
humble cod. 

Eelskin is useful for many pu epooes, among 
them the manufacture of leather binding for books 
and for braiding into whips. 

The garfish, a fish found along our coasts, has 
a skin that can be polished till it resembles ivory. 
It is used in making picture-frames and jewel- 
caskets. The skin of this fish was used by certain 
of our Indian tribes to make a sort of armor. It 
is so tough and hard that, according to some 
accounts, a breast-plate made of it will turn a 
knife or a spear. 

ueer uses are made of the intestines of the 
walrus and the sea-lion. The Eskimos make 
the former into sails for their boats, and the latter 
they slit and stitch together, to form hooded coats 
that are far superior to rubber as water-proof 
garments. 
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THE FEARLESS MAN. 


HILE staying in the seaport town of Kin- 

sale, in Ireland, Mr. Robert Lynd desired to 
cross the bay to Sandy Cove, and got an old 
sailor to row him and his wife over. He describes 
the trip in “Rambles in Ireland.” The wind was 
sweeping across the water like charging hosts, 
but the old man assured him that there was no 
danger. 


Easily persuaded, we went down to the beach. 
With F4 -_ Ag had the boat in the water—and 
the win ~~ uick movements and a trampling 
of boards, the sailor had got himself between the 

oars, and was pulling us out, an uneasy cockle- 
shell, into the rough sea. He was now as merry 
as a midget. He was triumph in miniature who, 
having met an easy victory over two simple stran- 
ers, now went forth against the mighty ocean 


tself. 

“What age would you take me to be, ma’am?”’ 
he asked, in a voice of pride and high spirits, into 
the wind. 

Smiling, we refused to guess. 
“ Eighty-three, ma’am,” he declared, with a 
= AW.,8 at the oars; “eighty-three on my last 


“Good heavens!” I thought to myself, as the 
stern went deep in a wave, and the wind whirled 
the nose of the boat round toward the shore. “And 
toan old man of eighty-three we have entrusted 
our lives!’ 

We were going forward with a kind of strai ~ 
ness, but each swirl of the tide seemed to lift 
sidewise a considerable distance toward the ~h 
of the rocks. I watched those rocks draw nearer 
with an uneasy fascination, and began to wonder 
whether one of us would be saved, or whether 
our infant child would be left a complete orphan. 
Evidently the old fellow read my thoughts, for 
he looked over, scanning me closely, and said, 
“Well, if I was asked my opinion whether you or 
the lady had the most courage, I would give the 
ope to the lady.” 

I admitted her superiority. 

“And,” said the eighty-three-year-old, making a 
general reflection as the t was lifted on a windy 
wave another ten yards nearer destruction, “them 
that hasn’t the courage should stay on the land. 
The fearless man will come — a storm where 
the heartless man will be drownded.” 

The words had hardly been spoken when we got 
into calmer water, and before we knew it, we 
were clambering safely out of the swaying, piteh- 
ing boat. 
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PLENTY OF TIME TO REPAIR IT. 


NE day a well-dressed elderly man called at 
the shop of the local jeweler in a small Scot- 
tish town, and asked: 


“Ts my watch ready?” 

As the watchmaker had at the moment no re- 
membrance of the man, he asked him in turn: 

‘*When did you leave your watch?” 

“Oh,” replied the man, ‘‘I didn’t leave it in this 
sho) La were ower by Nelson Street when ye 

“Nelson Street?” repeated the jeweler. “We 
left Nelson Street seventeen years ago. 


“But I left it — e, for a’ that.” 
* “Can you tell m é@ name and the number of 
ie Ww F 


They were promptly given, as well as a descri 
tion of the watch, and it was found. Exactly 
twenty-two years had sed since it was left for 
reee, yet at the end of that time its owner had 

for it as naturally as if he had only left it 
the foostins week. 
y have you not got your property before?” 
asked the jeweler. 

“Weel,” responded the man, “I went ower to 
America short i after. I kent the watch would be 
safe with ye till I cam back, but I stayed a wee 
thocht langer than I intended.” 
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A KINDLY HINT. 


ITTLE James, while at a neighbor’s, was given 
a piece of bread and butter, and politely said, 
“Thank you.” 
“That’s right, James,” said the lady. ‘I like to 
hear little — S$ say ‘thank you.’” 
“Well,” ined James, “if you want to hear 
me say it aguin, you might ‘put some jam on it.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
EEE 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, itor, Lippincott’s 9 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE yt Cones reneence SCHOOL, 


. Esenwein 
glove; softens the 


DON T MUFF leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
a sample bottle free from THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIH Broadway, New York City. 


CUBS’ FOOD 
THEY THRIVE ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well-nourished 
baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never a erying 
baby. Many babies who cannot take any other 
food relish the perfect food, Grape-Nuts, and get 
well. 

“My baby was given up by three doctors who 
said that the condensed milk on which I had fed 
her had ruined the child’s stomach. One of the 
doctors told me that the only thing to do would be 
to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some and prepared it 
as follows: I soaked 1% tablespoonfuls in one 
pint of cold water for half an hour, then I strained 
off the liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with six teaspoonfuls 
of rich milk, put in a pinch of salt and a little 
sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby every two 
hours. 

“In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life 
and have built her up to a strong, healthy child, 
rosy and laughing. The food must certainly be 
perfect to have such a wonderful effect as this. 1 
can truthfully say I think it is the best food in the 
world to raise delicate babies on and is also a 
delicious healthful food for grown-ups as we have 
discovered in our family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. It stands for the true 
theory of health. “There’s a reason,” and it is 
explained in the little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





= ball, put 3-in- 
One oil on your 
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Save Your Tire Money 
Treat Your Tires With 


NEVERLEAK ji 


FLUID 


Stops punctures perfectly, makes leaky tires 
air-tight and preserves the rubber. It will make 
your tires last longer than they ordinarily would. 

Simply inject a tube of NEVERLEAK in each 
tire and start out on your ride, feeling that you 
won't be held up for repairs. 

It’s an easy matter to 
treat your tires. Just 
Screw the tube onto the 
valve and squeeze the 
contents into the tire. 
Clean and handy to use. 

Spend 25c on each of 
your tires. Let your tire 
expense stop there. 
Save the money you 
would spend for a 
new set of tires. 





















You can get 
NEVERLEAK 
from any repair- 
man or dealer. 
Get it today. 
25 cents 
a Tube 


BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY 
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FREE OIL 


Generous sample 3-in-One for your sewing machine; oils 
mm & won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lastslong; 
~ from acid, Write 3-in-One Oil Co.,42 AIH Bdwy, N 




















Look at Your Own Feet! 


HE foot shown in this X-ray once owned 
five perfectly sound, healthy toes. 
Now look at it! —crumpled-up, hideous, 
painful with corns or bunions or ingrowing 
nails or fallen arch, etc. 


Cause: wrong shoes—usual shoes. 


Rice & Hutchins Educators would have kept things 
as Mother Nature made them. Even now it’s not too 
late. In Educator Shoes— handsome, comfortable 
luxurious — built to conform with the natural good- 
looking outlines of the foot—the most cruelly cram 
bones straighten out in health and strength. 

Made for every oman and child. Insist on 
the genuine—-with th EDUCATOR branded on the sole. 
Prices $1.35 for infants’ to $5.50 forMen’ A 
If your dealer “t keep them, write us. We'll send 
you catalogue, and set your feet strai 

Don't handicap your children. Don't misuse yourself. 
Put your feet into Rice & Hutchins Educators—to-day. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


R UCATOR 














REG. U O PAT E 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror” 


Women's 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 


BRASS BANDS 
FORMING — 
SEND YOUR NAME 


We will send you full in- 
structions how to organ- 
ize a_ successful band. 
Lots of money and fun. 
We will send you a free 
copy of our Band Herald. 
Easy payments accepted on instruments. 


Lyon& Healy, 29-47 AdamsSt., Chicago 
World's Largest Music House 


BS HELP! 
For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute symptoms 
cures permanently. Stay at home in comfort. 


Bulletin Y-133 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


































Thousands of people, asking for Blue- 
jay, are told some- 
thing else is better. 
Some amateur crea- 
tion, some out-of-date 
liquid. 

When it fails, they 
think Blue-jay also 
fails. But it doesn’t. 

While you putter 
with corns, Blue-jay 











[ The Corns 


That Did Not Go 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Physicians gladly supplied for tests. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. 


is removing a million corns a month. 
It stops the pain instantly. In 48 hours 
the whole corn comes out. 

Doctors employ it. Every user en- 
dorses it. It is modern and scientific. 

Try it on that stubborn corn which 
‘just as good’’ things don’t help. On 
the corn you have doctored and pared 
and eased. Let Blue-jay take it out. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries, Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office ge fy or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b; 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








APOPLEXY. 


POPLEXY is usually the result of 
a ruptured artery, with conse- 
quent escape of blood into the brain 
substance. Such a rupture occurs 
only when the arteries of the brain 
are diseased, and usually when they 
are the seat of miliary aneurisms. 
These are little sacs that project in 
considerable numbers from the artery. At first 
the aneurisms relieve the pressure of the blood 
within the arteries, but their walls are very thin 
and soft, and may give way completely under 
some sudden increase of the blood pressure, 
caused perhaps by a hearty meal, by lifting a 
heavy weight, or running for a train, or by strong 
emotion—anger, fright, or joy. 

The first symptom of a severe “stroke” is 
usually sudden and complete unconscic 
The patient lies motionless with congested face 
and dilated pupils, breathes noisily, and has a 
slow, strong pulse. From this state he may never 
revive, but in many cases consciousness returns. 
Then it is found that one side of the body is more 
or less paralyzed, and that the muscles of the face 
on the opposite side have lost their power. If the 
right side is paralyzed, the patient is often 
unable to talk intelligibly; he may run his words 
together, or use a word that is clearly not at all 
the word he means to use. That is called aphasia. 

Apoplexy is not always due to hemorrhage in the 
brain; it may result from the stagnation and clot- 
ting of the blood within an artery (thrombosis), or 
from the plugging of an artery by a bit of fibrin 
(called an embolus) that is detached from a blood- 
clot, or from a diseased heart valve. 

Apoplexy from the bursting of a blood-vessel 
occurs only when the arteries are diseased. There- 
fore it is most common in old age, although it 
may appear in younger persons whose arteries are 
degenerated in consequence of gout or other 
diseases. The form that is due to an embolus 
may occur at any age, since it arises from a} 
diseased heart. 

if the patient recovers from the immediate 
effects of a stroke, there is usually some improve- 
ment in the paralysis, so that he may be able to 
walk about; but his recovery is seldom complete, 
and other and eventually fatal attacks are likely 
to occur. 
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HILE the Harcourts were at 

breakfast a telegram arrived 
from one of Mr. Harcourt’s clients. 
He read it with puzzled brows. 

“Now what does she mean by 
that, I’d like to know? It might 
mean any one of three things. 
Linda, whatever college does or 
doesn’t do for you, I hope it will teach you how 
to write a telegram. Not one woman ina hundred 
can do it.” 

Linda’s eyes danced. She and her father had 
been chums for eighteen years, and his small 
explosions never disturbed her. 

“Here comes another messenger boy, father,” 
she suggested, demurely. ‘‘Maybe your lady has 
seen the error of her ways and written a post- 
script.” 

The second telegram, however, proved to be for 
Mrs. Harcourt. It was from one of her brothers- 
in-law, and read, with masculine brevity, “Will 
arrive Trenton, Friday, 5.20.” 

“Now Id like to know,” Mrs. Harcourt 
exclaimed in helpless echo, “what that means!” 

“What that means?” her husband responded. 
“Why, what possible question can there be about 
it? It means that Will will reach here at five- 
twenty this afternoon. I don’t see how anything 
could be plainer.” 

Mrs. Harcourt put down her grapes the better 
to explain the situation. 

“In Ada’s last letter she said that she and Will 
were going to Asheville this week. She did not 
say whether any or all of the children were going 
with them, but she mentioned that the Marshalls 
would probably go at the same time. Now, am I 
to get dinner for two, five, or nine extra people? 
Am I to put them up for the night, or will they 





| people. 





Stay over a day or two? Or aren’t they going to 
stay at all? If you can tell me that —” 

“I apologize,” Mr. Harcourt replied, manfully. 
“And I see no way except to provide for—how 
many is it if the Marshalls are with them? 
Eleven ?” | 

“Nine,” Mrs. Harcourt answered. “I’m sure 
that’s enough when it’s a case of uncertainty. | 
Linda, we’ll have to get a sirloin roast; that’s the | 
only thing we can depend upon. How shall we | 
eat it up if they don’t come ?”’ 

“And where shall we put them if they all do?’ 





les : 
ing conversation in Das Echo: 


Linda responded. ‘‘We’ll have to make up a 
couch in the library.” And the two ladies 
plunged into an eager discussion of ways and 
means. 

At six o’clock Mr. Harcourt returned, ready to 
welcome a houseful of guests. The house seemed 
strangely silent as he entered it; evidently they 
had not yet arrived. He was going to his room, 
when Katy heard his step, and appeared in the 
hall. 

“Mrs. Harcourt telephoned that she was very 
sorry, but she and Miss Linda would have to take 
dinner atthe station. Her sister and brother were 
going on by the next train, and there wasn’t time 
to come back to the house. Dinner is ready, sir.” 

Mr. Harcourt went down to the dining-room 
and the ten-pound roast of beef. Fortunately, 
he had a sense of humor. As he dined in soli- 
tude, he confessed that the writing of telegrams 
was an art that others besides women had not yet 
mastered. 
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DOUBLES. 


‘“I~VERY President of the French Republic,” so 
a Paris journal asserted last year, “has had 
his double.” That makes eight doubles; yet in 
only one or two instances has their existence been 
generally known. The “Prince-President,” Louis 
Napoleon, who later became Napoleon III, had a 
famous double in the Due de Morny; but there | 
was blood-relationship to account for the likeness. | 
This was not the case with the double of the | 
lately retired President Fallitres, who was quite 
generally known by sight upon the streets of Paris. 


The double was a genial gentleman with a sense 
of humor, and no sooner had the astonishing 
resemblance been pointed out to him than he 
amused himself and gave innocent gratification to 
others | making the most of it. e studied the 
president’s attire, and affected his favorite style 
of hat, clothes. of the color he oftenest wore, and 
his usual one butterfly tie. He returned all 
salutes paid him in error with a_graciousl 
presidential smile and a nobly sweeping coup 
chapeau that left his patriotic admirers flattered 
and agreeably deceived. 

“At least, | owe it to Monsieur le Président,” he 
is reported to have said, “that his reputation, so 
far as nature has entrusted it to my care, shall not 
suffer through a lack of gece manners on my part.” 

This amiable understudy has now, of course, | 

assed into retirement with his chief. No double 

as yet been discovered for President Poincaré. 

Not long ago an observant young reporter called 
attention to the really strik ng It eness between 
the royal cousins, Nicholas of Russia and George 
V of England. No one, under ordinary circum- 
stances, on -seeing them side by side, would mis- 
take one for the other. 

“But,” ventured the reporter, audaciously, ‘as 
far as any risk of detection by their subjects in 
general goes, there is nothing to hinder the Tsar 
and the ing, if they were practical jokers, from 
exchanging clothes some fine day, and with them, 
jobs. ing George might relish a little change— 
enlivened, perhaps, by a bomb or so—in reviewing 
Cossacks, or blessing the Neva, while the Tsar, 
enjoying with unwonted freedom and security the 
——— of London, might bow ——, from 
he royal box to loyal British audiences, as they 
sang ‘God save the King.’ ”’ 

Perhaps, after all, doubles are less uncommon 
than we have been led to suppose them by the 
novelists and dramatists who wy A them so ofien 
in their wildly romantic plots as heroes or villains, 
that we have come to feel that they are not to be 
found in every-day life, behaving like ordinary 
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AN AFRICAN PHENOMENON. 


ROSSING Victoria Nyanza, Messrs. F. H. 

Melland and E. H. Cholmeley, the authors of 
“Through the Heart of Africa,” saw a phenome- 
non which, although common on the lakes of 
Central Africa, seems extraordinary enough. 


The chief engineer, on coming down late to 
luncheon, told us that he had seen a waterspout 
near by. As we had finished our meal, we hurried 
up on deck to get a glimpse of it. We saw near 
the southern horizon a gray smoke-like column 
arising from the surface of the lake, and expanding 
into what looked like a cloud above. linking 
that it must be the engineer’s waterspout, we ap- 
proached Captain Gray and Mr. Akeley, who were 
also intently observing it, and asked them if we 
were right in our conjecture. 

—e said the skipper, with a smile. 
“ es.”’ 

“Flies?” we repeated, and turned to Mr. Akeley 
in the hope of getting from him a more intelligible 
explanat on. 

“Quite true,” he said. “Flies. Haven’t you 
seen the lake fly before ?”’ 

“No,” we retorted, “we haven't; and we didn’t 
know that it flew.” 

Assuring us that neither he nor the skipper had 
any intention of deceiving us, Mr. Akeley ex- 
plained that he referred to the insect known as 
the “lake fly,” and not to any yeas frivolity 
on the part of the waters of Victoria Nyanza. 
The apparent waterspout was nothing more or 
less than a huge cloud composed 6f myriads of 
tiny flies. They sometimes rise from the surface 
of the lake in such dense columns as to obscure 
the light of the sun like a pillar of smoke. 
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THE REAL REASON. 


ERTAIN public employés who have to submit 
daily to a rapid fire of well-meant but needless 
questions may be excused if they occasionally 
turn upon their persecutors. An elevator boy, in 
the New York Tribune, was one of the victims. 
“Don’t you ever feel sick going up and down in 


this elevator all day?” a fussy a asked him. 
“Yes, ma’am,” courteously replied the elevator 
Oy. 

' a it the motion going down?’ pursued the 
“No, ma’am.” 
“The going up ?” 
“No, ma’am.” 
“Ts it the stopping that does it ?” 
“No, ma’am.” 
“Then what is it?” 
“Answering questions, ma’am.” 
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TELLING A SECRET. 


T is doubtful whether the person who asserted 
that secrets were made to tell, foresaw, even 
in his most cynical mood, anything like the follow- 


“Lottie tells me that you told her the secret that 
I told you not to tell any one.” 

“Oh, isn’t she mean! I told her not to tell you 
that I told it to her.” 

“Yes, I told her that I wouldn’t tell you if she 
told me, so please don’t tell her that I told you!” 




















Fashionplate of Automobiles 


The dollar is America’s standard unit of value. But 
a dollar isn’t a dollar unless it is made of exactly the 
proper metals, exactly proportioned, and issued by the 
Otherwise it is a counterfeit. 


government. 
The six-cylinder car is the 


standard of automobile excel- 
lence. But it isn’t a genuine six 
unless it is made exactly right: 
and it can only be made exactly 
right by a house that 


car industry, and the world’s 
most experienced six - cylinder 
specialist. For seven years he - 
has devoted himself to the per- 
fection of one model exclus- 
ively. By doing 





knows how. If a 
six isn’t made right, 
it will prove a very 
bad counterfeit. 
The Winton Six 
made six cylinders 


CAUTION 


Be careful in selecting 
a car—this year more 
than ever before. There 
are startling 
why. Read them in our 
Book No. 28. 


just one thing, he 
has done that one 
thing so exceed- 
ingly well that, in 
beauty, comfort, 
mechanical excel- 


reasons 











the standard. It is 
the product of Alexander Winton, 
founder of the American gasoline 


Fully equipped with the best of everything, $3250 
THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, 0. 


lence and value, the 
Winton Six is the fashionplate 
of American automobiles. 
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To whatever Point you r 


24 School Street, Boston. 
Kingsway, London. 





ravel you will need Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen. At every Point you visit you will find responsible retail dealers 
who will take special care to suit you with either our Regular, Safety 
or Self-Filling types. Gold pen Points may be had in every degree 
for all characters of handwriting. The main Point is to be sure you 
buy the genuine fountain pen stamped Waterman’s Ideal, as that 
always distinguishes the leading pen ideas, patents and highest quality 
ever linked together in any one writing implement. ; 
The Safety Pen is especially convenient for Summer use. 
L. E. Waterman Company,.173 Broadway, N. Y. 


115 South Clark Chicago. 
IS Ree de Hance, Posie 











17 Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
107 Notre Dame Street, W. Montreal. 
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+ AMMY’”’ Livingston kept a little candy 
shop in her basement, and boiled mo- 
lasses the color of her own shining face 

into home-made squares of brown taffy that 

sold briskly to the school children. She kept 

Jackson balls in one glass jar, sticks of pepper- 

mint in another, and in a small show-case on 

the counter an assortment of coconut-cakes, 
chocolate pipes, jujube paste, and chewing- 
gum. She wasa brisk body, despite her seventy 
years, and she kept her basement, with its one 
white-curtained window, in which a pot of | 

‘*Wandering Jew’’ grew thriftily, as clean as 

the proverbial new pin. Her customers were 

all children, and their pennies eked out her 
seanty living, and their friendship helped to 
make life bright for her. 

Mammy Livingston had had children of her 
own in a far-away past, but she was all alone 
now. When, in the intervals of trade, or on a 
Saturday, she would begin to tell a group of 
her little friends of the days ‘‘ ’fo’ de war’’ 
down in Louisiana, where little Tom was sold 
away by a careless master when she had been | 
sent North with her mistress, mammy’s blue | 
gingham apron would go up to her eyes fur- 
tively. Then she made impressive her sermons 
on book-learning, with a pathetic stress on the 
joy of being able to read the promises in the 
Good Book. 

Toa few of her most intimate friends among 
her little customers she confided the informa- 
tion that she, too, was ‘going to school—the 
night-school. In proof thereof she brought 
out her First Reader and her copy-book. 

***Clar’ to Goshen, honey,’’ mammy said, 
sadly, to the night-school teacher, ‘‘I don’ get 
no learnin’ in dis yere brack wool!’’ 

But she studied with a pathetic patience 
that was worthy of so great a cause, night 
after night, year after year. 

**She was here when Miss Marcy first took 
the class, five years ago,’’ said Miss Hum- 
phrey, the new teacher of the primary grade, 
to the principal, when she had examined 
mammy in the simplicities of the three R’s, 
and found her hopelessly deficient. ‘‘ There is 
no earthly use in encouraging the old woman 
to come. She positively can’t learn anything, 
and we are so crowded, anyhow. Besides, she 
brings candy and chewing-gum to give to the 
children, and I have positively to search her 
pockets. It interferes with the discipline of 
the class.’’ 

The principal was a kindly man. ‘‘Now, 
Miss Humphrey, try her for a week or so, and 
see if you can’t stretch a point and let the old 
soul stay,’’ he urged. ‘‘We’re all used to 
mammy, and it would break her heart if we 
expelled her from school, just like a bad boy. 
I’ll speak to her about the candy and the gum, 
although the children we get in the night- 
school are not the sort that often have treats ; 
but such gifts must be a drain on the poor 
soul’s scanty resources. I’ll speak to 
mammy.’’ 

That winter, by the irony of circumstances, 
mammy was given a seat next to the littlest 
pupil in the class, Ikey Cohn. At three 
o’clock each morning Ikey, who was seven 
years old, made the first rush with his mates 
for armfuls of newspapers, in order to catch 
the early trade of the workmen going to the 
shops. He also sold the ‘‘extras’’ and the 
afternoon editions, and when evening came, 
his poor little body and his active little brain 
were so tired that he dropped off sound asleep 
fifteen minutes after the class had begun to 
drone its drowsy lessons. Sometimes Miss 
Humphrey would wake him sternly; more 
often she would sigh, and shake her head, and 
mammy would draw the sleeping child across 
her lap, where he would slumber peacefully 
until the night-school closed. 

The pupils in the primary class were mostly 
newsboys and bootblacks, or Polish and Rus- 
sian Jews, and Italians just learning the lan- 
guage, that they might utilize it in their | 
peddling or at their fruit-stands. Some of the | 
wage-earners who sat out the school hours pre- 
scribed by the compulsory education law for | 
children were so little that it was heart-break- | 
ing to watch their pinched faces and tired eyes; | 
but the acuteness of the street was theirs, and | 
these children, in quickness of learning, and | 
retentiveness of memory, outstripped others of | 
their age in more fortunate circumstances. To | 
the adult foreigners learning came less easily, 
but they plodded on, and each year the class 
changed—the pupils were promoted. 

Only mammy, with her shining brown face 
eager with interest, and her woolly head bent 
above the reader, or her rheumatic hands pain- 
fully guiding the chalk on the blackboard in 
wonderful pothooks—she was never promoted. | 

When Ikey was eight years old, he was less | 
drowsy at night, but he gave more of his | 
waking hours to mischief, and when it came | 
near the close of school, Miss Humphrey said 
to him one night, ‘‘I shall-report you to the 
principal for the third time, Ikey Cohn, and | 
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THE OLDEST PUPIL 


BY MARY WORSWICK 
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if you do not study your lessons and be a good | 
boy, you will be expelled. ’’ 

If expelled, Ikey would have to spend his | 
evenings in keeping out of reach of the ‘‘cops, ’’ 
instead of staying comfortably ensconced in a 
warm, cheerful room, for he slept with ‘‘de 
gang’’ behind the paper bales in the cellar of 
the big metropolitan newspaper building, 
where it was not safe to go to bed till toward 
midnight, lest discovery be made by the watch- 
man, and ‘‘de gang’’ cleaned out. Therefore 
Ikey did not wish to be expelled. Besides, he 
meant to learn writing and reading, and be a 
great man. He put his head down on the 
desk, and wept. 

‘Don’ yo’ mind, honey,’?’ mammy whis- 
pered, comfortingly.- ‘‘I’ll help yo’, honey. 
I been listenin’ and listenin’, and if yo’ done 
come around to my house when yo’ get a 
chanst, mammy’!l help yo’ with yo’ lessons. ’’ 

The preposterousness of the idea did not 
strike Ikey. He dried his tears, and hour 
after hour, when ‘‘business’’ was slack, Ikey 
and mammy studied. It was not long before 
the situation was reversed—Ikey was helping 
mammy; and it was wonderful how much 
more readily she learned under the stimulus 
of his interest and help. 

‘*Hey, mammy, don’t you hope you’ll get 
promoted ?’’ asked Ikey, one day. 

Mammy nodded her head eagerly. ‘‘Seems 
like it would be too grand to happen,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Don’ yo’ tell anybody, but ebery 
year I say, ‘Dis yere time I be promoted,’ 
and when I come, the teacher say, ‘All lef’ 
me but yo’, mammy?’ Seems like I’d die 
happy if I could just be promoted onct. When 
I was young and foolish, I sot my heart on a 
gol’ ring and a silk dress, and now seems like 
I have a powerful leanin’ to havin’ my name 
called out, ‘Mandy Livingston, promoted!’ 
befo’ all the class,’’ and mammy’s black eyes 
sparkled. 

When the principal made his rounds for the 
examination of the pupils, Mammy Livingston 
was not present. 

‘*Where’s mammy to-night?’’ he asked. 

‘*She hasn’t been here all the week,’’ Miss 
Humphrey replied, referring to her roll-call. 
‘*Tkey ‘says she has rheumatism. ’’ 

That night, when the examinations were 
finished, Ikey waited for the principal, and 
waylaid him outside the schoolhouse. 

‘*Say,’’ said Ikey, ‘‘I wanter ast a favor 





| Higher Class. ’’ 





for a frien’ of mine. It’s Mammy Livy. 
She’s studyin’ and studyin’ and frettin’ for | 
she won’t be promoted, and it don’t look like | 
she’s going to get well. I thought ’f you’d let | 
her through ’stead of me, if you was going to | 
promote me, ’cause I can wait, and she can’t, | 
and she’s pining to have her name read out in | 
the class, ‘Mandy Livingston promoted,’ so | 
they won’t laugh at her no more. See? The | 
district doctor has been there, but he don’t do 
no good. Now if you’d go and talk to her —’’ | 

The principal put his. hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I thought you were looking after 
the main chance for yourself, Ikey,’’ he said, 
kindly. 

**Yes,’’ said Ikey, earnestly, ‘‘but I can 
earn my chance next time. Now maybe there 
won’t be no next time for Mammy Livy.’’ 





***Clar’ to Goshen!’’ exclaimed Mammy | 
Livingston, feebly, as the principal stooped | 
over the armchair in her little shop, where she 
was sitting. ‘‘Ikey said he’d bring you here. | 
I ain’t so clear in my mind about some things. | 
I ain’t no hand to add, and my hands are too | 
bunched up with rheumatics to write the | 
letters plain. But it seemed like as ’f by | 
studyin’ I could show I’d been thankful for | 
being ’lowed to get learnin’, and to hold up my 
head same as white folks.’’ | 

**So you may,’’ said the principal. 

‘Ten years,’? Mammy Livingston went on, | 
wistfully, ‘‘I been going to school, ten years 
every school night. I ain’t learned a lot, and 
I ain’t never got beyond my letters, but I’ve 
prayed powerful hard.’’ 

‘*T know you must have prayed and worked, 
and I believe such persistency should be re- 
warded,’’ said the principal. ‘‘You sha’n’t 
lose your chanee because you were not able to 
attend the examinations. I shall put your 
name on the list of promotions in recognition 
of your faithfulness and perseverance. ’’ 

The tears were running down mammy’s 
black face. 

**Ain’t you glad?’’ asked Ikey, anxiously. 

‘*That’s why I’m a-weepin’, honey—caze I’m 
so glad,’’ said Mammy Livingston, smiling. 





Ikey came to school on Monday with a serious 
face, and a bit of crape tied about his sleeve. 
‘*‘Mammy Livy’s gone and died, and the Zion 
Church is burying her in the morning,’’ he 
told Miss Humphrey. She informed the prin- 
cipal, and when the principal read the list of 
promotions, with [key Cohn’s name among the 
rest, he paused before the last on the list, and 





| merchant. A pond of boiling water lies in the 
| middle of the settlement. In this the Maori 


| the wide-meshed flax bag filled with toes, 
/and waits until 4 


then, in a voice that trembled a little, he read: 

‘*After furnishing for ten years an example 
of patient, faithful and persevering effort in 
this school, Amanda Livingston promoted to a 





Nobody had seen the bit of crape on Ikey 
Cohn’s arm. The pupils craned their necks 
to look for the kindly, shining brown face of 
the oldest pupil, and clapped their hands 
heartily. Mammy was not there to hear them. 
But Ikey was, and two big tears rolled down 
his cheeks because he was so glad. 
&® © 
ANAGRAMS AND ACROSTICS. 

N old times, Christian names were deemed 
| significant of much more than parental taste 

in 'their bestowal. Those who bore them, 
together with their friends, and an occasional | 
astrologer, wizard, or poet, sought often, in 
jest or earnest, or a mixture of both, to extract 
magic hints, occult suggestions, mysterious or 
fanciful analogies; so that the commonest 
name! might be turned ingeniously into a por- 
tent, & prophecy or a plaything. One of the 
means of doing so oftenest in use was through 
the composition of anagrams and acrostics. 

Anagrams are my! ancient things; Plato | 
seriously considered their influence when they 
were drawn out of persons’ names. Two Greek | 
anagrams of historic interest are on record— | 
those made upon the names of the King and | 
Queen of Egypt, Ptolemy Philadelphus and | 
Arsinoé. The letters of their names, anagramat- 
ically rearranged, could be made to spell out | 
two Greek phrases; that of the king signify- 
ing, Made of honey; that of the queen, 


Juno’s violet. Such complimentary anagrams 
were regarded as of most fortunate augury. 

Several royal anagrams made from the names | 
of British sovereigns have been ‘eq 
some in Latin and some in English. Queen 
Elizabeth, the ewe lamb of England, but a/| 
lioness to defend her country from Spain, was | 
so described in a famous specimen: Elizabetha 
Regina Angliw — otherwise, Anglis Agna, 
Hiberie Lea. Admirers and suitors became 
eager rivals in the game of compelling the 
names of fair ladies to yield eulogistic ana- 
grams; although in one case, at least, that of 
the fascinating Quakeress, Martha Nicolson, 
who became aptly soon calm in heart, the 
lady honored was bound to disapprove of such 
frivolity. 

Acrosties were even more popular, and many 
specimens survive. But few are really ome 
and among them can scarcely be reckoned one 
of those most interesting to Americans—the | 
valentine acrostic which young George Wash- | 
ington undertook to write upon the name of | 
his pretty neighbor and early sweetheart, | 





Frances Alexander: 


From your bright sparkling eyes I was undone, 
Rays, you have more transparent than the sun, 
Amidst its glory in the rising Day, 

None can you equal in your bright array; 
Constant in your calm and unspotted mind ; 
Equal to all, but will to none Prove Kind, 

So Knowing, seldom one so Young you’! Find. 


So much for Frances, whose name the initials 
of the lines duly spell. But Alexander came 
harder ! 


Ah! woe’s me that I should love and conceal 
Long have I wished, but never dare reveal 
Even though severely Love’s Pains I feel; 
Xerxes the great was hit from Cupid’s dart 
And all the greatest Heroes felt the smart. 


That carries him only as far as ‘‘Alexa,’’ 
but the final ‘‘nder’’ was never written. Young 
George wisely gave it up, and made a suffi- 
ciently good recovery from ‘‘Love’s Pains’’ 
to court several other charming maidens before 
he finally married the Widow Custis. 


® 
A NATURAL FIRELESS COOKER. 


enjoy cooked food to a far greater extent 





Ta Maoris’ of northern New Zealand 


than other natives, but they never bother 
with fire. They build their huts on the edge | 
of some ‘‘friendly’’ geyser, where they may | 
cook in nature’s kitchen. 
this primitive people living in so strange a 
neighborhood are described by Mr. Max Herz 
in his book on New Zealand. 

On a ym which superstition would associ- 
ate with death and the devil, the huts of about 
two hundred Maoris lie scattered—the remnant 
of the once warlike tribe of Tuhourangi. It 
is lucky that these simple folk need no kitchen, 
for nature has built for them the best of all 
cooking appliances and saved them endless 
trouble with the stove, gas company or coal 


woman puts her water-kettle to boil, or hangs 





are cooked. rue, the 
potatoes cooked in their skins taste a little of | 
sulphur, but that is the right flavor for a} 
Maori palate—the haut-gout for the brown | 
gourmet. | 

For the cooking of meats the fumaroles, or | 
holes through which steam escapes from the 
ground, are A box with a wooden gra- | 
ting for a bottom is placed on the ground over | 
the hole. In this the Maori woman places the | 
meat, well-covered with tin or iron pots. An| 
old sugar-bag is then — over the box, and | 
the crude apparatus is left until the imprisoned 
steam has completely cooked the joint. 

Potatoes are the staple food of the Maoris. 
Some miles away from the village the tribe 
owns a plot of fertile soil, where they plant 
the tubers. Each family has to send a num- 
ber of its members to till the ground. They 
work for two or three weeks, and are then 
relieved by another house. The same method 
is adopted at harvesting. The proceeds of the 
fields belong to all, each family taking as 
much as it needs. Mutual jealousy insures 
that each family sends workers, that these 
really work, and that nobody takes too much. 
He who will not work, shall not eat; he who 
does not plant, shall not harvest. 








The methods of | 
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“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 














The INDEXO 
Rubber Finger 
Tooth Brush 


Cleanses all surfacesof the teeth and mouth. Massages 
the gums. Nobristles to come out. Sanitary, service- 
able, convenient. Sterilized and sealed in vest ket 
celluloid case. 3 sizes Garge. medium, child's). 

Indorsed by dentists. Sold everywhere, 35 cts. 
WARDSELL-ALLEN CO., Providence, R. I. 

















A Beautiful Stove 


is now possible in every kitchen 
every day, because the dirt, 
the mess, the chore of it all is 
removed by 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a 
relief and pleas- 
ure it affords. 
Always ready for 
instant use. 
Shake, then apply 
and polish with 
cloth or brush. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
Jor Satin Gloss, 

the improved 
stove polish, 







































Companion 
Sewing Machine 
WE offer eight high- 

grade styles, prepay 


all freight charges east of 
Colorado, warrant each 
Machine for ten years, and 
sell at a very low price. 
How this is accomplished 
can best be told in our 
new illustrated booklet, 
which is free to every 
Companion subscriber. 





To get this information, 
direct a post card to Perry 
Mason Company, Publish- 
ers of The Youth’s 
Companion, Boston, Mass., 
stating that you will be 
interested in learning fur- 
ther particulars concerning 
the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Tens of thousands of these 

Sewing Machines are widely dis- 

tributed all over our country. 

Its success is largely due to the 

recommendations of purchasers. 

If a New Companion has not 


been sent into your town, ask 
for Introductory Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wholesome, 
Refreshing 


HANI MTT 
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ifs candy of Surprising Goodness 


There is genuine pleasure in eating con- 
fections of absolute purity and depend- 
able quality. The tastiest little “‘sweets” 
2 of satisfying goodness you everate come 
~_, under the name of 









the finest of their kind you can buy anywhere at an: 

price. Nine popular flavors in each package and all 
so deliciously. good that the first bite demands 
another and another. These wholesome delicacies 

teed quality are the ideal confections for 

the youngsters. 

A Look for the seal of “‘Necco Sweets.”” (0 
™ A guarantee of Confection Perfection. ( 
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The “Universal” Food Chopper 


a 
We offer the No. 1 : 

family size. It chops 

all kinds of meat, raw 

or cooked, and _ all 

kinds of fruits and 

vegetables into clean- 

cut, uniform pieces, 

fine or coarse as : 

wanted. 

Given to any Companion : 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price of Food Chopper $1.50. 


In either case, we deliver free 
anywhere in New England. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sandwiches with Mustard for the Picnic Basket. 


If you want to see every one in the party smack his lips at 
lunch-time, spread Stickney & Poor’s Mustard on the 
corned beef, ham, tongue, sausage or other cold meats 
that you slice for sandwiches. But— 


gesureits Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


Then you’ll be sure of having mustard that’s 
pure and strong, with just the flavor that will add 
enjoyment to your luncheon and make the food 
taste a hundred per cent. better. 

Nearly every grocer sells it in 4 and ¥% Ib. cans 
at 10 cents and 20 cents. Write for our book of 
receipts. It’s worth a lot to any housekeeper who 
wants to know how.to make the most out of what 
she buys for the table. 

Among the other Stickney & Poor Products that should 
be on every good cook's pantry-shelf are: Pepper, Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Ginger, Mace, Pimento, Sage, Savory, Marjoram, 
Celery Salt, Curry Powder, Paprika, Tapioca, Nutmeg, Cassia, 
Allspice, Whole Mixed Spice, Pastry Spice, Turmeric, ‘Thyme, 
Soda, Cream of Tartar, Rice Flour, Potato Flour, Sausage 
Seasoning, Poultry Seasoning and Flavoring Extracts 

When you order say ““ Stickney & Poor’s.’’ 

STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State St., Boston. 
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A Popular 
Style 


It is not strange that the 
new Punchwork Embroid- 
ery has become so popular 
with the women of America. 
It is without doubt one of 
the most striking departures 
in needlework that has been 
brought out in recent years, 
and also yields most artistic 
results. Punchwork is quite 
different from other styles 
of embroidery, as much of 
the work is done upon the 
background, leaving the design standing out in relief. The 
lines of the design itself are worked only in outline. This gives 
the new embroidery the added advantage of simplicity. 











A Complete Outfit 


The Punchwork Outfit we offer is complete in 
every essential, and provides everything neces- 
sary for immediate use. It is equally suitable 
for the beginner or the expert needleworker. 
The Outfit contains an especially desirable and 
attractive assortment of linen and muslin pieces, 
stamped and ready for working, together with 
a supply of Stamping Patterns, Embroidery 
Thread, Transfer Material and Steel Punch 
Needle. The upper illustration shows only a part 
of the Outfit, with pieces greatly reduced in size. 
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Punchwork Embroidery Outfit 


FOR SUMMER NEEDLEWORK 





The Punchwork Embroidery Outfit 





Showing Effect of the Finished Work 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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THE OUTFIT 





The Punchwork Embroidery 
Outfit consists of the follow- 
ing materials: 1 Linen Dutch 
Collar, stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 1 Linen Jabot, 
stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 1 Mercerized 
Web Belt, stamped with a 
Punchwork design; 1 Mus- 
lin Apron, stamped with a 
Punchwork design ; 1 Linen 
Bow, stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 4skeins D.M.C. 
Floss; 1 skein Linen Thread; 
1 Steel Punch Needle; 3 
sheets Stamping Patterns, 
comprising an especially fine 
selection of Punchwork designs; a complete Alphabet, each 
initial about 14% inches high; also Transfer Stamping Paste 
and Illustrated Directions for Punchwork Embroidery. 


OUR OFFER 


The Punchwork Outfit complete, 
as described above, will be sent 
post-paid to any Companion sub- 
scriber for only one new solicited 
subscription. Price of Outfit 
$1.00, post-paid. 
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